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INTRODUCTION 

• « 

By the Bishop of Oxford 

I THINK that I shall best justify my appearance as 
ilitroducing this volume of Essays if I explain the 
circumstances of their origin. Dr. Bartlet, of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, had written a letter to the 
’ British Weekly strongly urging upon Christians the 
duty of reconsidering their ideas about property in the 
light of the Bible doctrifie of stewardship — the dcrrtrine 
that God the Creator is the only absolute owner of all 
things or persons — that all things come of Him ” and 
are “His own,’' and that we men hold what we hold as 
Rewards for the purposes of His Kingdom, with only a 
'' relative and dependent ownership limited at every point 
by the purpose for which it was entrusted to us. He 
was good enough to send me his letter and to suggest 
that w4 might combine to issue some literature of a 
popular kind about the duties and rights of property 
based on this Biblical doctrine. 

# Naturally I felt a cordial sympathy with the idea, but 
I said that before anj'thing of a popular kind was issued, 
I thought that we needed some more thorough or philo- 
sophical treatment of property in idea and history. The 
Bible doctrine by itself makes an appeal of tremendous 
force to the individual conscience. But the individual, 
however deeply stirred in his conscieiice, however fully 
convinced that he must not conform himself to the ideas 
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of Droperty which' happen to be current in society but 
must assert the Christian principle, finds himseltyin fact 
in the bonds of an organized system of property. By 
himself he can do very little. As a ’ 

shareholder, as a tradesman, as an owner of l^nd, 
a shop assistant, as a clerk, as a workman, he Jinds . 
himself paralysed -by the system of wfiich inevitably he 

forms a part. The system ^ 

altered profoundly in more directsms than one wijhin 
recent hirtory, and is altering. But at every stfgj: 
holds the individual in its grasp. Not even by going 
out of the world,” not even were he to do so stranse a 
thing as to become a monk, can he get out ot it. in 
clotL he wears, the food he eats, the railways hfe 
travels by, the books he buys, the State he belongs to, 
hold him in the grip of the system. What he cries out ^ 
for, when his conscience is awakened, is not merely 
personal guidance, but also ideas which can be applied 
to scXfety ; not merely again khemes for law-making, 
but ideas such as must lie behind law-making an 
without which, law-making is in vain. He wants an 
ideal of property, a principle of property, such as wi 
tend to form a corporate conscience, at fityt among ttioSS ^ 
who are consciously dissatisfied with things as they are 
and consciously in want of a theory, and then more 

widely in society as a whole. _ 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldane, has ju*t been 
speaking noble and suggestive words to the lawyers ot 
tL American Bar Association on the power of a common 
mind, or common feeling as to what is legitimate aad 
illegitimate, when it has become instijictive and dominant 
in a society. But this common mind about property is 
conspicuously lacking amongst us. We are groping in 
the dark. We are familiar with the traditional cry ot 
“the rights of property,” and we are painfully familiar 
also with the disastrous wrongs which the law and custom 

1 September I, 1913. 
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property as it exists among us has inflicted -and is 
inflicting. But we want a theory, a principle to guide 
us. We cannot act with any power as mere individuals 
without a corporate mind and conscience on the subject ; 
and we can form no corporate mmd and conscience 
jvithout a clear principle. ^ It was this principle, this 
philosophy of property, in which, when I listened *to 
Dr.*Bartlet’s appeal, I felt myself lacking. Without it I 
canngt play my part effectively as a citizen and still less 
as a moral teacher. Any moral teadiing which is tp 
grip men’s minds requires it as a background. There- 
fore, before engaging in a popular propaganda, I needed 
to clear up the principle of property. 

• So I felt : so I knew others were feeling. And, Dr. 
Bartlet agreeing, we set to work to get written a volume 
of essays on property in which the subject should be 
•treated both from the standpoint of philosophy and of 
religion. Divisions of the subjects were easily sug- 
gested, and names of willing writers were finally fcith- 
coming ; and the present volume is the result of our 
efforts. Mr, Leonard Hobhouse begin^ with a state- 
ment of the early history of property and its later 
developments. Dr. Rashdall and Mr. Lindsay deal with 
the principle of property from the side of philosophy, 
historically and critically. Dr. Bardet, Dr. Carlyle, and 
Mr. Wood give us the history of the treatment of pro- 
perty in •Christendom from the side of religion. Dr. 
Holland concludes with an essay on the aspect of the 
matter which the previous essays have shown to be of the 
first importance — the relation of property to personality. 
Some differences, o/ emphasis at least, will be felt 
between different writers, but not such as to interfere 
with a marked unity of tendency and result. After 
reading these essays, I ask myself, How far have I and 
those who share my need for^uidance towards a working 
principle of property got what we sought? I answer 
the questron for myselr by saying that the writers give 
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me the impression of having got to the root of the 
matter ; they write with thorough and adequate know- 
ledge and genuine impartiality ; and as a result they 
help me most effectively to a standing-ground on cer- 
tain dominant ideas or constructive , principles by which 
I can guide myself and feel assurance in seeking tq 
guide others, ideas and principles sucli as ought to have 
power to form a corporate Ssniscience or common mind 
about property in the men of to<lay — to act both as a 
apcure basis of policy in promoting reform and as a 
ground of appeal to the Christian conscience. 

Mr. Hobhouse shows the way in his distinction 
between property ^Tor use” and property ‘Tor power.” 
This, is a most fruitful distinction. Aristotle was tne 
first to make the familiar appeal on behalf of private 
property that it is necessary for the free development 
of the higher life in the individual, and is the most" 
effective stimulus to character and personal exertion. 
Wer*::re all familiar with the argument, and we feel its 
force to the full. The average man wants the sphere 
which he caq call “his own” to stimulate him to 
develop himself, to get room to move freeiy and 
realize what he is capable of. Now Aristotle is able 
calmly to contemplate this self-realization as the'" 
privilege of the few — the freemen or citizens — while 
the larger mass of the inhabitants of his city are to be 
slaves, men conceived to exist not for themsrives but 
for their masters. To us this distinction is intolerable. 
We are bound to believe that, whatever inequalities 
must subsist among men, every man has the divine and 
equal right to realize himself Th§ success of a civiliza- 
tion for us must be measured not by the amount and 
character of its products or material wealth, nor by the 
degree of well-being which it renders possible for a 
privileged class, but by the-, degree in which it enables 
ail its members^ to feel that they have the chance of 
making the best of themselves, to feel that an adequate 
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measure of free self-realization is granted them.- On 
this ground then our civilization is open to the most 
serious indictment. Property for use ” — what a man 
needs for true freedom, what even at the utmost he is 
able to^ use — is a wery limited quantity on the whole. 
Very speedily, as it expands,^it becomes property for 
power ” : it becomes at last the almost unmeasured 
control by the few rich, of any amount of un- 
conscious material, but* of other men whose opportunity 
to live and work and eat becomes subject to thi^ir will., 

* That is where property has so manifestly gone wrong. 
In our own civilization we find vast masses of men 
and women who cannot be reasonably described as 
haV*ing any adequate measure of property for use. 
They cannot go out into life with the security of free 
men. They cannot, within reasonable limits, control 
trheir own destiny. They cannot realize themselves. 
They are “ hands ” for other men to use. The con- 
eviction rises in our mind %s we contemplate the fircts 
that something has gone very wrong with our tenure 
of property : that we need by peaceful means, and, if it 
may he/hj general consent, to accomplish such a re- 
disfribution of property as shall reduce the inordinate 
alnount of property for power ” in the hands of the 
few and give to all men, as far as may be, in reason- 
able measure property for use.'’ Then we ask our- 
selves, Are we in entertaining such an ambition violating 
any sacred right of property ? We interrogate the 
philosophers, and we find under Dr. RashdalFs guid- ' 
ance that we can discern no absolute right of property. 
‘^Tts justification must; depend upon no a priori priiicipie 
but upon its social efFects.’’ W 
has a divine right to realize his being : and this involves 
a certain right of property. But this goes but a very 
little way. Moreover, frorn^ the first man is a social 
animal. He realizes himself in communities. Property 
j's made possible and secured by the community, which 
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becomes in developed society the State. Th-e State exists 
to enable its members to develop a worthy human life. 
A State must be judged, and should judge itself, by its 
tendency to generate in all its citizens a worthy type 
of life — to make^ them happy and fprogressive beings 
who feel that life is worth living. If at any stage it finds 
that the institution of property, as ft exists, is fostering 
luxury and exaggerated power in a few, and enslaving 
or hindering the many, there «is nothing to prevent 
pt recti/ying what is amiss. Property is relative to 
character : it ^is a means towards a good life, and a 
good life for all men. The State is free to alter its 
laws or its methods so as to secure its better distribu- 
tion. As it is only the State which enables a rhan 
to become rich, so, if wealth proves inimical to the 
general development, the possessors of wealth have no 
legitimate claim to urge against the State taking measures 
to redress the balance, provided that the end which the 
St^ has in view is the true "end — the real welfare of all . 
its citizens. No doubt, as Mr. Lindsay shows, it is a 
difficult process to guard the sacred right of personal 
freedom against State tyranny on the one hand, and on 
the other to prevent the excess of individualism which 
means in practice the enslavement of the many to the 
few. But because it is difficult to direct human life 
aright individually or socially, we must not, therefore, 
abandon what alone makes human life worth living — 
the effort to realize a worthy ideal. 

And what has religion — the Christian religion which 
exists to teach men that the end of their being is to 
serve the glory of God and the^ real good equally of 
themselves and of their fellows— to say to the institution 
of property ? The Old Testament, on which Christianity 
is based,' describes the theocratic community ; and its 
moral principles have, as, the Christian is taught to 
believe, a perm,;^nent validity^ — to be developed and not 
to be superseded. Well then, a man cannot read the ^ 
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law and the prophets from the point of view of one who 
would think rightly about private property, without 
seeing how, alike in the institutions of the law and in the 
teaching of the prophets, the intention is to recognize 
it, indeed, as having God’s sanction, but to restrain it 
by, a peremptory insistence on the right of God, the 
only absolute owner, *and the rights of our fellow men,’ 
especially the weaker and poo^r members of the State. 
Much tbat we are accusk^med to hear called legitimate 
insistence upon the rights of property, fhe Old Testa- 
ment would seem to call the robbery of God, and the 
grinding of the faces of the poor. 

« Later the teaching of Jesus Christ about the worth 
of e'lch individual, the poorest and the weakest, ex- 
pressed itself in the Christian idea of brotherhood, and 
the institution of the Church as a body in which “ if 
oite member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
This idea and institution carried with it a doctrine of 
: property, which echoed ouf Lord’s strong disparage- 
ment of wealth, and was in theory and practice highly 
communal. The Christians were a persecuted body, 
who had 'no power of controlling the law or practice 
>of trte society of the Empire ; but within their own 
voluntary” society the claim of the brethren was 
paramount. The scoffer, Lucian, notes this as their 
characteristic : Their leader, whom they yet adore, 
*had persuaded them that they were all brethren: in 
compliance with his laws they looked with contempt 
on all worldly treasures and held everything in 
common,” or (as this is more accurately expressed). 
It is incredible with ^yhat alacrity those people defend 
and support their common interests — the interest of 
any of their number — and spare nothing, in short, to 
promote it.” Thus the Christian church became a 
corporation for mutual suppori, refusing the idler who 
would not work, but for the rest accepting the maxim 
t;hat they ^^must provide one another with support. 
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with all joy : ' furnishing those who lack^ occupation 
with employment, and thus with the necessary liveli- 
hood. To the workman, work ; to him who cannot 
work, mercy (or alms).” ^ There is no doubt that this 
profound sense of the communtl claim on private 
property and this practically effective sense of brother- 
'hood produced an economic concfition in the Christian 
community which was main cause of its pr^ogress. 
The Fathers use the strongest language agayist any 

righl: of property,” which resists the claim of the 
needs of th*e brethren. Dr. Bartlet writes with a 
studied moderation about all this, and shows no little 
Insight in accounting for the disappointing fact that,# 
when Christianity became the established religidn, it 
did so little to impress its ideal of property upon the 
law and custom of the later Empire. But certainly 
the church bore the strongest witness to the idea •of 
property as a trust for the common good. And in 
ntw way is this more strikingly shown than in its ^ 
identification of charity” — that is, charity in the 
narrower ^ense of almsgiving — with justice.'^ The 
needy can claim our alms as a matter of justice : to 
retain more property than we strictly need is a viofetion* 
of justice, and not merely a failure to perform a work 
of supererogation. Lord Hugh Cecil has recently 
drawn a strong distinction between charity and justice. 
He says ‘^originally the relief of the poor vsas based on* 
the duty of Christian charity, and not on any supposed 
right of justice.” ^ As far as Early Christianity is con- 
cerned the distinction here drawn would be repudiated. 
To withhold charity is to refuse justice. And when we 
pass from the Early Christian period to the Middle 
Ages, when the whole fabric of society was in Christian 

^ Pseucio-Ciement, 8 5 see Harnack, Expansion of Christianity (Williams & 
Norgate), L p. zi8, ... • 

This is especially but not exclusively characteristic of the Westerns— Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Ambrose; etc.. , 

A (Williams Sc Norgate), p. 172. • ^ 
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hands we find the old principle asserted. Charity in 
the form of tithe, and more generally distribution of 
wealth to need, is still asserted to be justice and the 
withholding of it injustice. “ No man has really the 
right-to hold for hinaself more than he needs.” And 
the Stoic principle of a law of nature l)ehind and con- 
trolling the law of th*e State, is adopted i*n dealing with' 
property. Private property, ilSid laws maintaining the 
rights o/ private property, are necessary as a protection 
against the lawlessness of fallen human nature,^ but 
behind the laws is the original principle*by which all 
things are common, which gives to every man his right 
,to what he needs, so that even stealing, St. Thomas 
maintains, is no stealing if the need is sufficiently 
urgent, and property has no claim which is valid 
against the natural or fundamental right of every man 
to enjoy the bounty of the Creator. It ought to be 
added that in mediaeval society a very large share of 
property was held by the * religious houses, who- at 
their best maintained in practical action the principle of 
voluntary poverty, and at their lower level exhibited 
on the largest scale the principle of communal owner- 
, ship»within their own membership and for the sake of 
the poor. 

Amongst the Reformers there were some who main- 
tained the old Christian instinct unimpaired. No 
* nobler practical insistence on the true conception of 
property can be found than is to be found in the 
sermons of Hugh Latimer ; but, on the whole, the 
candid reader of Mr. Wood’s most interesting essay, 
with its valuable catena of quotations, will feel that 
Protestantism in general, and not least our English 
Protestantism, erab^odied an excessive individualism,* as 

1 It may be the case that the greater individualism in the conception of 
property which characterizes Protestant literature would be found to be more or less 
characteristic of the thought of Europe generally, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and to be due, rftt only to Protestant 
|endencies, but to'a widespread change in the economic structure of society. 
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in other resp’ects so also in regard to - property. It 
abandoned much of the content which the Bible or 
earlier Christianity had given to the commandment, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” It ushers in the epoch in 
which the doctrine of the right of property is largely 
stripped of its old limitations.^ . 

What are ^e to say, then, about the still dominant 
individualism, the asselfeon of an almost unlimited 
right of acquiring, retaining, and perpetuating property, 
which, breaks ‘out against either any strongly urged 
moral claim* for voluntarily giving better conditions 
to the poorer workers as an act of justice, or against 
any action of the State which tends in the direction, 
of a more equitable distribution of the proceeds of 
industry ? 

We are bound to say that, looking at the matter 
philosophically, it has no validity. The particular laws 
which at any moment regulate the holding of property, 
or determine the burden "Which it is to bear for the 
public good, are laws of the State ; it is the State which 
alone enables property to be gathered and held; and there 
is no legitimate claim which property can make against 
what appears to be the welfare of the State. It is hardly , 
possible to state the principle too strongly. We are 
only saying the same thing in other words if we say 
that the tenure of property in any community must be 
judged by its tendency to promote what alone is the' 

^ But out of the heart of the eighteenth century we do well to recall that Bishop 
Butler, in defending the right of the lay holder of what had formerly been Church property 
to retain his property with a good conscience, does so on grounds which involves the 
principle that there is no absolute or perpetual right of property, “Property in general 
is, and must be, regulated by the laws of the c<inimunity. . .. . Every donation to 
the Christian church is a human donation and no more j and therefore cannot give 
a divine right, hut such a right only as must be subject in common with all oth'er 
property to human laws. * . . The persons who gave these lands to the church had 
themselves no right in perpetuity in them, consequently could convey no such right 
to the church. But all scruples concerning the lawfulness of laymen possessing these 
lands go upon the supposition that the^hurch had such a right in perpetuity in them j 
and therefore all those scruples must be groundless as going upon a false supposi- 
tion.’* See a letter of^Bishop Butler’s in Fitzgerald’s edition of the Analogy, Preface, 
p.'xciil* * " 
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real end of civil society — that is, the best possible life 
for Inan ill general and all men in particular. If it 
appears that the conditions of property-holding at any 
particular period sacrifice the many to the few, and tend 
to starve the vitalij|y or destroy the hope or depress 
the efforts of masses of men and wofiien, there is no 
legitimate claim th^ property can make against the 
aiteratjon of conditions byc gradual and peaceable 
means. , 

Can such a charge be made out against the present 
•tonditions under which in our country property is * 
acquired and held or handed on ? I fear that it can be 
^ made out and pressed home. 

The stimulus of unlimited acquisition, it is some- 
times pleaded, is necessary to bring out of men their 
greatest capacity and energy- If you restrain a man's 
fyeedom to acquire, you damp his energy. But what 
about the energy of the masses of men who can acquire 
no property or no sufficient property to give them 
secure status and hope ? If you go some way towards 
equalizing opportunity, as between ^one man and 
another, #wiil you not stimulate a thousand energies 
^ and •interests to one which you may check ? 

The most formidable form of this plea is that which 
represents to us that in modern industry the most im- 
portant factor is the brain of the great organizer ; that 
* this .will only work under the stimulus of unlimited 
acquisition of wealth and personal power ; and that if 
- in our own country this power of unlimited acquisition 
is restricted, the men of greatest initiative will go to 
countries where no such restrictions exist, and our own 
Industrial life will suffer. This is a terrible argument 
-^the argument that what is most powerful in men 
cannot be induced to act In the public interest but 
only on the motive of unrestricted selfishness. There 
are many experiences in modern industrial life to be 
set against it. It may, however, be a niotive for pro- 
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ceeding gradually in reforming industrial conditions, 
and a ground for strengthening international fello-v^ship 
among reformers, so that similar tendencies may be 
apparent in all countries. But it can never be a 
grodnd for tying the hands of ju|tice ; and it leaves 
altogether out bf account the stimulus to industry 
which is to be anticipafed in afly country in wh'ch 
more and more men inXhe industrial world c%n feel 
that it is worth while *to do the^r best. ^ 

Property in» some sense is necessary for personality. 
That is certafnly true. Let us therefore be careful tcf 
guard against any invasion of the real liberty of persons, 
let us maintain the right of property “ for use.” But , 
how overwhelming is the indictment against present 
conditions in their bearing on personality, the personality 
of the mass of our countrymen. On this line Dr. 
Holland brings the series of essays to a conclusion widi 
an argument which seems to me to be of overwhelming 
force. And he calls attention to the root fact about 
personality that it is in its fundamental being a social 
thing — a relation of one individual to another ; and 
that a legitimate development of personality involves a 
legitimate development of fellowship. 

The Roman poet contrasts the extravagance of 
individual wealth in his own time with what he dis- 
cerns to have been the ancient Roman ideal : 

# 

Privatus illis census erat brevis, 

Commune magnum.^ 

Their private property was small : what was in common, that 
was large. 

* 

These words echo in our mind. We cannot get rid 
of the feeling that individualism in property has over- 
done itself: that it is working disastrous havoc: 
that the cry for justice from masses of men and 

^ Horace, Carm,iu 15. • 
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women is a cry which is legitimate ; and ’if it is a legiti- 
mate cry, then most certainly it behoves us not to 
wait till its claim can be enforced, grudging every inch 
that is yielded unwillingly to ^Uabour” under, the 
pressure of compulsion, but rather as free men to face 
the facts and gird ourselves willingly for reform, even, 
if It entail for us personal sacrifice. 

And here comes in the cla^^n pf our religion. We 
have bepn unfaithful to 4ts ancient instincts and to the 
spirit of our Master. Speaking of the" sixteenth and r 
Sgain of the nineteenth century, and referring, I think, 
to Europe at krge, Harnack says : The church was 
^generally on the wrong side, a fact which still rankles 
in thS memory of the nation, and is not without influence 
on the economic struggle of the present day.” ^ The 
modern church has generally been on the wrong side. 
Can we deny it ? Can we deny that its conceptions of 
property and of the obligations of property, and its 
attitude towards the real needs of the masses of men 
who have held no property, or received no adequate 
supply of what life needs for its development, have 
been wholly different from what the teaching of the 
.prophets and our Lord, and our Fathers in Christendom, 
would have had them to be r In this respect, as in 
others, our religion to-day is on its trial. The place it is 
to hold in the minds of men in general and the genuine- 
*ness which can be ascribed to our profession of brother- 
hood, depend on our courageous readiness to think 
again what our Christian principles mean. What do 
we honestly believe is God’s will — Christ’s will — for 
men What do we rpean when we say that we hold 
our property as stewards for God’s purposes ? Do we 
really believe that covetousness and the desire to 
accumulate wealth- — yes, and wealth itself — deserve all 
that our Lord and His apostles^ said of them ? Do we 
really acknowledge that if we are failing tp redeem our 

* ^ *The Social (Williams Sc Norgate), p. 63. 
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brothers and sisters from misery and want we are 
failing to redeem Christ ? And if we genuinely mean 
what we should mean, and believe what we say, are we 
as Christians, ready for a deep and courageous and 
corporate act of^penitence and reparation . 


' THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
OF PROPERTY, IN FACT AND IN IDEA 

BY 

L. T. HOBHOUSE, M.A. 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, LONDON UNIVERSITY 


^UMMA^Y 


1 . The general notion of property. It is a right of control over thingsr 

which society recognizes. It may be absolute or partial, held by one 
person or many, or by a community^ but it must be exclusive as against 
others, and it must have some permanence. r 

(T 

2. The connection of property with rational purpose, and with freedom. 

3. The opposition, in this regard, between property held for use by its 
owner, and property as a means of controlling the labour of others. ^ 

4. Property is a recognized institution in all known societies 5 but in 
the simpler societies it is rarely, if ^ver, a source of “ power.'* This side 
develops with the advance of material civilization, and culminates in the 
modern inequalities of wealth. 

5. Of theories of property we may distinguish (a) the Communistic, 
which really attacks the whole principle of property ; (b) the Labour theory ; 
(c) the Individualistic theory, which finds it essential to character; afld {^i) ^ 
the Socialistic theory. Need of discrimination between property for use ’* 
and for power,’* and of the extension of certain forms of State ownership 
in the interest of personal rights. 
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• THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 
OF PROPERTY, IN FACT AND IN IDEA.' 

m 

^ A satisfactory account of the development of property 
in general has not yet been written, and perhaps 
in^ the present state of our knowledge cannot be 
written. In no department of the study of com- 
parative institutions are thp data more elusive and 

• unsatisfactory. The divergence between legal theory 
and economic fact, between written law and popular 
custom, between implied rights and actual Enjoyment, 

• enables one and the same institution to be painted and, 
•within limits, quite honestly and faithfully painted in 
very different colours. The legally minded historian 
will lay stress on forms or principles which have very 
little bearing on the actual life of the people. The 
economic historian, impatient of these subtleties, will 
ask us to look at the actual working of the institution, 
only to find that by some turn of events the dormant 
legal principle is awakened, and becomes a potent and 
perhaps deadly force m the working of a system. 
The theorist with a generalization to defend can always, 
by judicious selection and omission, quote travellers, 
ethnologists, early codes, or points or contemporary 
custom on his side ; for he i5 singularly unfortunate 

1 In this paper the social functions of property are examined by the standard of 
purely ''humanitarian' '.ethics. 
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if he cannot End something either in the everj^ day 
working of the institution or in its theoretical impica- 
tions, which, by ignoring other aspects, may be made 
to tell on his side. But any one who considers the 
extraordinary difficulty which our own social historians 
find in presenting a perfectly just picture of landed 
property in England in any one century, to say nothing 
of its development ^hnstigh the centuries, will -realize 
the kind of caution which scknce will demand in re- 
constructing the true character of property among a 
simple peoflle who have no written documents frorh 
the statements of travellers, even if they are skilled 
observers. 

. A single illustration may suffice. In a simple 
community practising extensive agriculture a man tells 
a traveller that this is “his” land, and that his 
neighbour’s land. The statement is duly printed, and 
in the end finds its way into a volume on the develop- 
ment of property as evidence of the individual owner- 
ship of land, without so much as a note to show the 
reader whether there has been any enquiry into the 
conditions of tenure. Another observer may state 
with equal truth that the land “ belongs ” to the tribe.- 
and this remark figures in a work of different tendency 
as equally good evidence in favour of primitive com- 
munism, though there may be nothing to show in 
what form the land is actually used by the members" 
of the tribe. In some of the Australian tribes good 
observers tell us that there is no such thing as private 
property in land.^ Among others, other writers assure 
us that land neither belongs to a tribe nor to a group 
of families but to a single male.^ Does the difference 
really lie between the tribes or between the observers ? 
Some light may be thrown on the question and on the 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Th& Northern Tribes oj' Central jiustraliti^ '^. 27, etc. 

® Grey and Eyre, cited in Hildebrand’s und Sim auf den 

sc&kdenen. Kuiturstufen, . ■■ 
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general difficulties of method by a passage in Mr. 
Howitt’s classical work.^ Among the coast tribes of 
New South Wales it appears that the land wherein a 
child is born is his ’’ to hunt in, and even a father or 
mother may thus ^‘^♦acquire ” land when a child is Born 
to* them outside their own locality, ^^The place where 
a man is born,’' said an old man, “ is hfs own locality 
and he has always the right^lo *hunt over it, and all 
others born there have* also the right to. do so.” It 
may safely be said that this is one of the vesiy last ^ 
forms of title that would occur to a civilised enquirer. 
The effect of his examination of any single native 
« would be to persuade him that that native owned the 
land* where he was born. It would only be if .he 
happened to examine several born in the same district 
that he would discover that many men called the same 
land their own, and that their property in it could 
neither be described as communal nor as individual. 

, Where data are so difficult to ascertain, generaliza- 
tion must be unusually precarious. At best it may be 
possible here to set out a few salient points which may 
serve to *throw light on the very diverse functions of 
c, property in the social system, the variations which the 
conception of property has undergone, and the manner 
in which these are connected with the general develop- 
ment of society. With this object we will briefly 
consider (i) the general notion of property, (2) the 
psychological conditions on which it rests, (3) certain 
aspects of its social functions, (4) some of the forms 
which property has assumed at several stages of social 
development, and (5)* the light thrown by these con- 
siderations on certain typical theories of property which 
will be briefly reviewed. 

^ The Native Tribes of South East Australia^ 
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I. The Notion of Property' . ^ 

For purposes of social theory property is to be 
conceived in terms of the control of man over things. 
Man needs food to eat, implements' to procure it, land 
to work upon, and for that matter to stand and moye 
upon. That he may supply his needs at all, he must 
at least temporarily cpntfol the implement that^he is 
using, and the spot on which he is working. But that 
this temporary control or possession may become 
property, certain further conditions are essential. His 
possession must in the first place be recognized by 
others, i.e. it must be of the nature of a right. In the 
second place, with regard to things of a perma'hent 
nature, his right must also have a certain permanence. 
He must be able to count on the use of the thing. 
His right over it, though it may be limited in time, 
must not be confined to the moment when he has it in 
his hands, but must be " respected in his absence. 
Thirdly, his control must be exclusive. If he shares 
the control of the thing with others, then it is not his 
private property. But if he and his partners control 
it to the exclusion of the rest of the world, then “it is 
their joint or their common property. If on the other 
hand all the world alike can use it, then it is not 
property at all. Property may be private, joint, or 
common, but it must vest in some person or persons, 
and it must be exclusive of other persons. 

Exclusive control, however, it must be borne in 
mind, does not necessarily mean complete control. 
A may control a thing for one purpose to the ex- 
clusion of all the world, B among the rest ; yet B may 
control that same thing for another purpose to the 
exclusion of all the world, A among the rest. When 
I take a room in an inn for the night, it is “mine” 
for the night to the exclusion of any one else. But 
the landlord has permanent rights in the room which 
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are exclusive as against me. It may be objected that 
we ^ught to say that the landlord has the property, 
while he gives me only the right of using it. This 
may seem to accord better with usage, but in the final 
analysis of property^it seems desirable for several reasons 
tQ insist that all fornls of control are species ' of one 
genus. The control over a thing may Te complete or 
partiafl, and the partial control njay ascend by so many 
gradations* till it becomts complete, that it is difficult to 
know where to draw a line. The only distinction of^ 
principle seems to be that between control of a thing 
^ for use and enjoyment, and control for the purpose of 
• disposal, sale, exchange, or bequest. The latter kind 
of control may indeed be regarded as property in .the 
sense of eminent ownership, but to restrict property to 
this sense would be to leave the manner of its use and 
enjoyment out of account. A man may only be life- 
tenant of a landed estate, its disposal after his death 
being determined by law or the decision of the com- 
munity, or a previous owner’s will. Yet while he lives 
the man may have complete control of its management, 
and fron*i generation to generation the same conditions 
n may recur. To leave the life interest out of account 
would then be to divorce the conception of property 
from the main conditions of practical control. 

It will be seen then that property is a principle 
which admits of variation in several distinct directions. 
It is a control which may be more or less fully recog- 
nized and guaranteed by society. It may be more or 
less permanent, more or less dependent on present use 
and possession or enjayment. It may be concentrated 
in one hand, or common to many. It may extend to 
more, or to fewer, of the purposes to which a thing 
may be put. But that the control may be property at 
all, it must in some sort be# recognized, in some sort 
independent of immediate physical enjoyment, and at 
some poiiTt exclusive of control by other persons. 
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Within these limits there is room for indefinite varia- 
tion in many directions, and the variations are ' not 
necessarily dependent on one another. 

- 2. Th? Psychology of Property 

These elementary considerations help us in deter- 
mining the psychologkarhasis of property, as to “W-hich 
a mere note must here suffice. " Some writers speak of 
an instinct of property. But this is to simplify over-, 
much. No Soubt the higher animals have a rudi- 
mentary property. The bone which your dog has 
once seized is “his” bone. He resents the attempt 
to -take it from him with an excitement which he does 
not show in respect to a bone which he has not yet 
taken. My tame jackdaw steals my pencil and makes 
off hurriedly with it with all the flutter of conscious 
theft, or he will play a game with it, dropping it pro- 
vocatively and picking it up smartly, or going straight 
at my fingers — the wretch I — when I attempt to recapture 
it. What happens in these cases seems to be that the 
interest which a class of objects excites — either’ through 
their use for food or, in the exceptional case of* the 
jackdaw, through their inherent attractiveness as nice, 
bright, peckable things, easily portable in one’s bill — is 
focussed by the first act of seizure or even of attention 
on a particular object, and that thereupon all the train 
of feelings or reactions attendant on, or subsidiary to, 
its use are called forth in response to that object rather 
than others. This constitutes the mental appropriation 
of an object ; and not only for man, but for the dog 
with its buried bone, and the bird with its nest, and 
the jackdaw with its “ cache,” the appropriated object 
becomes a permanent basis of action, something that it 
can count upon and go back to at need. For man, at 
all events, his property is above all something that he 
can rely upon as a permanent home, permanent means 
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of subsistence or enjoyment. Property is thus an 
integral element in an ordered life of purposeful 
activity. It is^ at bottom for the same reason, an integral 
element in a free life. This distinguishes property 
from mere adequate provision with ^naterial .goods. 
A* man who has hi^ meals set down before him all 
nicely prepared and measure^ out by expert authority 
may be well nourished ; but as he has no property 
beyonch his actual plateful, so he has no 'freedom but 
.to take it or give it to the cat. The man whd has a 
shilling in his pocket is free to eat or drink what he 
likes up to the limit of the shilling. He may not 
• get §0 good or sustaining a meal, but he gets his own 
choice. The man who has a weekly wage is, other 
things being equal, more free than a man paid by 
truck, and a man who works on his own land with his 
own implements is more free, other things being equal, 
than the wage-earner. At each point the more a man 
can count on his own exertions applied to his own 
property, the more he can direct his own activity on 
the lines^ which suit his taste. Some measure of pro- 
pertj^ appears, in short, to be the essential basis of 
^liberty ; and conversely the sense of freedom in enjoy- 
ment ranks along with the sense of security and per- 
manence among the complex constituents of the pride 
^ and joy of ownership. 

3. Social Aspects of Property : Use and Power 

Unfortunately what is liberty for one man is often 
the negation of liberty for another. In a developed 
society a man’s property is not merely something which 
he controls and enjoys, which he can make the basis of 
his labour and the scene of his ordered activities, but 
something whereby he can control another man and 
make it the basis of that man’s labour aifd the scene of 
' activities ordered: by himself.- The abstract right of 
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property is apt' to ignore these trifling distinctions and 
theories of property are founded, for example on" the 
right of the labourer to his produce, which completely 
ignore the fact that as industry develops, the most con- 
spicuous function of property is ?o secure a part of 
one man’s labour-product for the benefit of another. 
Both the history and the philosophy of property turn 
on these two relations, oi^'the institution to social ‘life as 
a whole. On the one hand property is the material 
basis "^f a permanent, ordered, purposeful, and self- 
directed activity. Such upon the whole is the property 
which a man directly uses or enjoys by himself or in 
association with his nearest and dearest. On the other - 
hand property is a form of social organization, whereby 
the labour of those who have it not is directed by and 
for the enjoyment of those that have. In this sense 
the control of the owner is essentially a control of labour. 
It is that “ alchemy ” whereby the “ Seigneur lounging 
in the CEil de Boeuf ” extracts the third nettle from 
the gatherer in the fields and calls it rent. It does 
not essentially consist in the handling and use of the 
material thing. It is consistent with as little khowledge 
of the thing as the average shareholder of an Argen- - 
tine railway possesses of the whereabouts of “ his ” 
track, who knows that the dividends come in with fair 
regularity every six months, though he might have 
difficulty in locating the terminus of the line within 
500 miles. 

Now these two functions of property, the control of 
things, which gives freedom and security, and the control 
of persons through things, whkh gives power to the 
owner, are very different. In some respects they are 
radically opposed, yet from the nature of the case they 
are intertwined, and their relationship can be traced 
through the history of the institution, some phases of 
which may now be indicated. 
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4. Phases of the Development of Property 

In the general sense here given property is found 
in every known society. A man’s clothings weapons, 
and tools, a womam’s ornaments, the.^ family hut or 
ca^ve, or at least a marked portion thereof,^ are from 
the first recognized as belonging to the man, the woman, 
or th@ family. The inventorf^ ofia Vedda’s very simple 
personal estate is given hj Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann : 

One axe, bow and arrows, three pots, a ddfer skin, a flint 
and steel, and supply of tinder, a gourd for carrying water, a 
betel pouch containing betel covers, and some form of box for 
• holdijig lime, also a certain amount of cloth besides that on 
the person. 

To these personal belongings a man has a right in 
the sense in which rights are recognized by simple 
societies. Theft would at Jowest be resented by the 
individual, and there would be a customary form of 
reparation which he would exact. As soon as any sort 
of public court is formed it will deal with this right 
and the Wrongs arising out of it, on the same general 
i^prirfciples and by the same methods as with others.^ 
To discuss these questions further would be to examine 
the social basis of rights in general, which is foreign to 
our purpose. Property is from the first, to all appear- 
ances, a right recognized much in the same fashion as 
rights of the person or marital rights are recognized, 
and on this side the development follows the same 
general lines in all cases. The important point for us 

In the “Long House” of the Iroquois and other North American Indians. 
Darguii, “ Ursprung und Geschichte des Eigentums ” {Z, f, njergkichende Rechts- 
wissenschaftyB^, V, p. 37), insists on this point. The Vedda families, according to 
Dr. Seligmann, have their proper place in the joint caves. 

^ In nine cases out of ten the “ thievishness ” attributed by travellers to simple 
peoples is seen on careful reading to mean that they disregarded the proprietary rights 
of the whites. Could these peoples describe the morals of the whites, what might 
they say of the civilized man’s regard for their property? It?, is true that in some 
cases belongings are taken without leave and without censure, but these are certainly 
, . the exception*,,' 
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to consider is what sort of things are objects of pro- 
perty, and whose property they are ; or in more ultimate 
analysis. What sort of exclusive control is exerted over 
things, and by whom ? 

Now among^ the simplest knoWn tribes, who live 
by gathering fruits, digging roots, and hunting, the 
possible objects of property may be divided into two 
categories. On the one hand there are the trivial per- 
sonal belongings that have been mentioned. On the 
• other fiand there is the land, uncleared and uncultivated,^, 
but the one great means of subsistence. Of the first" 
kind there is private ownership ; but it will be apparent 
that the life of the little society will be determined # 
principally by liberty or restriction in the matter of 
hunting or collecting food, that is to say, by the owner- 
ship of the land. How then is land owned in these 
communities ? Is it communal or is it personal } If 
we could answer this question clearly and unambigu- 
ously, we should get as near as the evidence is ever 
likely to bring us to a solution of the problem of 
primitive jfroperty, and in particular of the vexed 
questions surrounding the nature of the village com- 
munity. Unfortunately the evidence is not altog^ther^ 
clear and unambiguous. In some instances the com- 
munal tenure of the land is beyond doubt. The case 
of the Central Australians already quoted may serve as 
an instance. In the first place, among these people the * 
tribe has its known area, with boundaries recognized 
by the^ neighbouring tribes. Within the tribe there 
are divisions and subdivisions, the ultimate unit being 
a ‘^Uocal group of a few families — in one tribe forty 
individuals constitute the largest existing group— who 
roam about an area which, like that of the tribe as a 
whole, is clearly defined. Within this area there is no 
individual property. It* is free to all members of the 
group, but na one else may hunt in it without per- 
mission, and the boundaries are habitually observed. 
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Moreover, ownership is associated with the centres 
witlfin the' area in which the souls of ancestors who 
lived ill the Alcheringa — the great long ago — are de- 
posited, which souls are reincarnated in living members 
of the group. Wkhin the terms of our definition it is 
clear that this area is the common property of the’ group. 
Writers who deny communal property altogether among 
the hunting peoples can only^eal with a case like this 
by calling it not property but sovereignty. It is true 
that the group is substantially an autononious unit, but ^ 
*the only deduction that can be drawn froxn this is that 
political control — if we may use such an expression 

* here — and the right of property are not at this stage 
. differentiated. Indeed, in the case of land this 

differentiation is not completely effected till a relatively 
late stage in social development, and it may be doubted 
whether a complete differentiation is ever possible 
without socially disastrous consequences. In any case 
the effective control of the land is in the hands of the 
group. No single member has an exclusive right 
against the group, while the group has ^an exclusive 
right against all others, and this right is recognized by 

^he others. We cannot refuse to call this common 

^^vnership ; and if the same system obtained among all 
hunting people, the starting-point in the development 
of property in land would be perfectly clear. 

* But this is not the case. The necessities of hunting 
and the collection of food may lead to further sub- 
division, and we find cases, both in Australia and else- 
where, where land is owned by an individual hunter 
and his family.^ We^saw above that some ambiguity 

, * ^ In ten Australian tribes or groups common ownership is pretty clearly 
indicated, and in five family ownership. But several authors, e.g, Lang, Grey, Eyre, 
Curr, assert individual ownership. The evidence, however, is often conflicting and 
in some cases we can only suppose a kind of dual ownership. Thus J. Browne, 
writing in Dr. Petermann’s Mitteilungen fo» i $5 6, describes four West Australian 
tribes which he knew well, as having land possessed by families and individuals j 
but he remarks that it is difficult to say in what private property consists, as the 
tribe roams the* whole area without distinction, while if a stranger trespasses, it 
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may attach to‘ the evidence in these cases. Let us 
take an instance where the report is precise. TThe 
Veddas are organized in very small groups of families 
closely related to one another. Each group has its 
definite hunting area, but within it* each man has his 
own land. This land passes by regular inheritance, pr 
may be given £o a son or a son-in-law. It may also be 
alienated. But whetljer % is given to the natural heir 
or to any one else it can onlyi be with the assent of 
, every *adult male of the group.^ In this instance it 
is clear that ftnmediate ownership is private, and that* 
the eminent ownership is in the group. The control 
of the group secures the important point, that access to , 
the land will be maintained for those who are by Birth 
its members. As long as this principle is maintained 
land may be communal property, or it may be personal, 
or the two principles may be intermixed, but in any 
case it will be held for use and not for power. Its 
tenure will be occupational* and I think we may pro- 
visionally conclude that this is the general characteristic 
of primitive iproperty in land, that is to say, of the one 
essential basis of production in the lowest stages of 
development.^ * ,—• 

is resented and a fight ensues. Perhaps the only prerogative of the owner, he says, is 
to take the lead in this resistance. As to family property, it must be borne in mind 
that the Australian local group is often so small as to be little more than an enlarged 
family, so that family and group ownership pass into one another. It should also be ^ 
noted that rules for the division of the spoils of the hunt are common in Australia. 

Of twenty cases of which I have information, the food is divided between the whole 
camp in ten 5 between the relations, including the wife's relations, in six 5 while in 
four the rules are not specified, 

^ Seligmann, op, at. pp. 107, ill. 

^ Among fifty-five tribes of “ hunters and gatherers " as to whose property system 
I have found some account, forty-four appears to hold land either as property of the 
y tribe or of a smaller group— clan, village, or band — within the tribe. Of the remainder 
five are the Australian tribes in which ownership is attributed to the family, an 5 
there are left six cases of individual ownership, to which perhaps a few more 
Australian cases ought to be added. In two .or three instances ownership is 
attributed to the chief, but this seems to be rather as the representative of the 
community than as true personal propefty. 

In a few cases special clans monopolized the land or the best part of it. Thus 
^ among the Tl^U^eets* according to Swantoii {Smttksoman Annual Reports^ xxvi), 
certain clans had lio land of their own, and either used the common land of the 
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This suggestion is confirmed when we consider the 
begiifniiig of agriculture. Land at the outset is cleared 
for the raising of a crop. Its fertility is soon exhausted, 
perhaps after a single harvest^ and the little community 
moves on to another spot. But the whole amount 
brought under cultiyation at any one time is ^ very 
small fraction of tlfe waste belonging ‘ to the com- 
munity and hunted over by^^ny of its members in- 
discriminately. No diijiculty is made about the right 
to clear a field, but whatever one man *has cleared 
belongs, at least while he tills it, to hin'Iself and his 
family. At this stage private property can hardly be 
^more than a possessory right, for when the last crop 
has been taken the clearing is really of less value than 
the waste. Arva per annos mutant et superest ager.” 
There is uncleared land in abundance. It belongs to 
the community and is open to any one to break up.^ 
Thus there is temporary private possession and per- 
manent common ownership! But on this point more 

tribe or had to wait until the more fortunate clans had done with J,heir land for the 
season. Among the Chilcotin, Carriers, and Western Shushwaps land was the 
, 'M property of the nobles. In the two former cases, according to Father Morice 
(Proce^ings of tke Canadian Institute^ 1S93), the heads of non-noble families 
hunt on the land with the chiefs permission. In the latter, according to Teit 
'{Report of the fesup Expedition)^ the nobles charged rents on the commons, fined 

• them for trespass, and drove them off to the more distant tribal grounds quite in the 
style of modern civilisation. Among the Tsimshian, according to Boas, a clan 
retained the right to its land even though it moved away 5 but I do not know w^hether 

could charge anything for its use by others. All these instances are from the 
relatively developed hunting and fishing tribes of the west coast of North America, 
where class distinctions had come into being, 

¥■ In the Torres Straits land may be held in individual ownership and is not infre- 
^*\iiently lent or let for a share in the produce, a garden is lent on the under- 
standing that the first-fruits go to the owner (Haddon, Cambridge Expedition^ vol. 
iv.). One group of these islands is non-agricultural, and private property also 
obtains here, but whether the leasirug system is also known is not clear to me. 

The figures given above are from an enquiry which is not quite finished and needs 
finM revision, but are not likely to require any such modification as would invalidate 
the general rule that, with a few exceptions such as those mentioned, land in a 
community of hunters and gatherers is accessible to all members of a social group. 
V'T^is, it may be remarked, would hold even in the Australian cases where ownership is 
assigned to the individual. There is nowhere amy hint of a landless class. 

^ Compare the remarks of Von Martius, Zur Ethnograpkie Amerikasy on 

• Brazilian land tenure, which are sufficiently dear, notwithstantiing the criticisms of 
. Datgnn {Entwickiufigs-Geschkhte, f-p. 51-54). 
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than one possibility arises. Agriculture may become a 
collective industry, fields being tilled and -the harvest 
gathered by the common labour, as among the 
Karaya tribes,^ and a special store may be set apart for 
the 'necessitous, as among the Creelgs. But more often, 
as tillage devdops and becomes more intensive, the 
temporary occupation becomes permanent. The neces- 
sity of letting the land^ lie fallow may be met by a 
two-field or three-field system, and the recurrent 
possession of ^the same plots hardens into permanent 
ownership. -The holding, however, may still be that of 
the family or of the kindred rather than that of the 
individual ; and the kindred, living together in a Long 
House with stores in common, constitute a smallea: and^ 
stricter communism within the community as a whole.^ 
But whether through the break-up of the kindred or 
as the direct result of the growth of cultivation,^ land 
may be recognized as the private property of the man 
who clears or tills it, and may be alienated, sold, or 
bequeathed,^ Immediate ownership of the cultivated 
plots thus„ passes to the kindred, the family, or the 
individual. Still the community may retain certain 
eminent rights and certain powers of control ; for 
example, alienation to an outsider may be forbidden,^^ 
allowed only by common consent of the original group, ^ 

^ Ehrenreich., Veroff^ Kdnigl, Museumsy Band i, 

^ The Iroquois lived in joint houses containing from five to twenty families ancj, 
made common store of the food, which was duly distributed among the component 
families by the superintending matron. The Creeks lived in clustered houses, 
practising a similar communism (Morgan, Houses and House Lifcy etc,y pp. 64-6S). 

3 The evidence does not justify us in laying down a fixed order leading from the 
community through the kin to the individual. It is more likely that development 
followed a different course among different people. 

^ Thus, among the Kaya ns of Borneo, according to Niewenhuis {Sluer durch 
unbroken land is accessible to any one, but land once tilled passes into 
. private ownership and may be let or exchanged. Among the Hill Dyaks, 
according to 4 »ing' Rot^ is abundant within the tribal 

limits, but very little is individuiTjpfoperty, except the private plots near the houses, 
which are saleable. The locality of the farms is generally settled by the council 
of the tribe, so that one road may sqrve all. Among the Sea Dyaks a man acquires 
a title to the land by clearing it. 

^ So in early mediaeval Germany, SchrSder, Lehrbuch der deutschen JRechts-" 
gescMchtey'pf, ZQjS* . \ ^ 
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while the right to acquire new land by clearing requires 
a more definite assent from the community or chief 
as it becomes more valuable. 

Again, the community may retain a general control 
of cultivation, and mty remain the guardian and ultimate 
court of appeal on questions of the rights and duties 
of its members, and on all customs regulating the 
common life. On this side, the old principle survived 
^ into th@ manorial courts of our mediaeval system. 
Furthermore, the cultivation of the arable is not%self- • 
sufficient. As agriculture develops it requires beasts 
of burden, and a right of grazing on the common 
♦pasture and the use of the waste are essential to the 
maintenance of the tillage. But the pasture and the 
waste remain common ; and if there is meadow land, 
its use is duly apportioned by the community in 
accordance with the needs of each holding. Lastly, if 
holdings become unequal and unsuited to the needs 
. of families, there may be a conscious effort to maintain 
the partnership by a system of periodical redistribution, 
as in the case of the Russian mir. ^ 

Systems like these, though compatible with a 
c^sfderable development of individual ownership, are 
still so far primitive that they associate property, not 
with power, but with use.^ At least until property 
begins to press on the means of subsistence, every 
Boy on growing to manhood will have the basis of his 
life-economy secured to him by the social structure. 
He will succeed to his share in the family land, with 
the right to pasture, meadow>nd waste, which it carries 
with it ; and if, through the growth of the family, the 
lot has become too narrow, he will readily gain 
the consent of the community to an additional clearing 
in the waste. If the pressure of population has begun, 

^ In. more than one hundred descriptions of land tenure amei,pg agricultural and 
pastoral peoples of simple culture, I have only found ten cases in which a system of 
letting or leasing land is. suggested. ■ 
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it is more likely to lead to trouble with neighbouring 
peoples than with landlessness and poverty at home. 
Its effects will be seen in tribal unrest, migrations, and 
wars of conquest. Here then is one possible root of 
disorganizatiom But there are o1?hers. Men are by 
nature’ unequal, and one family will thrive while 
another decays. If debt - slavery— particularly for 
non-payment of the jve^ild — is recognized, men will 
fall into the. hands of creditors for whose benefit in 
future they m^y have to till the land, and prisoners of 
war may be* put to the same use.^ Whole tribes, 
indeed, may become tributary to a stronger people.^ 
Within the community the growth of military organiza- • 
tion involves the elevation of the chief and his trusted 
followers into a nobility standing above the mass of 
the free men, and this elevation implies at some point 
or another a corresponding depression. Some one must 
serve, if some one else is to have leisure to be a noble- 
man. 

But apart from these tendencies, there is another 
economic movement on which we have not yet touched. 
In some regions of the world, particularly on the * 
steppes of Eastern Europe and Asia, the pasture land- 
provides opportunity for a different form of develop- 
ment from the hunting stage. The possession of 
flocks and herds is far more free from communal 
restrictions than the tilling of the soil ; and even'' 
if the herds are family property, the power of the 
father among these peoples is often so great that he 
deserves to be called the true owner. But what is 
more important, property in flocks and herds can wax 
and wane with ease and celerity ; and in pastoral 
societies accordingly, the distinction of rich and poor 
readily makes its appearance. Some pastoral tribes 

^ For serfs of this type among th^ Germans, see Germania^ 25, Schroder, 

0/.. fir.jp. 46, 47. ^ 

® Even a tribe of hunters like the South American Mbaya hold the neighbouring 
Guanas in a form of serfdom, compelling them to till land for them. 
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indeed are slaveholding. In others the poorer members 
of th*e community sufficiently supply the need.^ The 
definite appearance of the man who is neither 
provided for as a slave, nor by his own hereditary 
share in the commcfn basis of subsistenije, seems to be 
especially associated^ with the pastoral stage, and in 
agricultural societies to be at least largely influenced 
by the pastoral element. It^was^ in the end the en- 
closure. of the pasture and the waste whigh destroyed 
the remains of the common field system in this ccisiintry ^ 
and achieved the ruin of the small holder." 

This slight sketch may serve to show the general 
• character of the economy from which the mediaeval 
organization of Western Europe was evolved. The 
whole problem of the antecedents of the manor is 
still entangled in endless controversy ; but a survey 
of the anthropological data on the whole confirms the 
view that at the back of the entire process we must 
place ^^a village community of shareholders which 
cultivated the land on the open field system and treated 
all other requisites of rural life as appendant to it.” ^ 
The only* question is as to the extent to which within 
this'^ community private property was developed or 
eminent control maintained. In any case it is probable 
that land was originally held for use, and that its 
value to its separate owner was conditioned by the 
right which it carried to that part of the area which 
was undeniably common. But we have seen that 
from the first this system was compatible with in- 
equality, and we have noted several methods by which 
the inequality might develop. In our own country 
ill the early Middle Ages the growth of the king’s 


^ Or tliere may be a subject tribe who are hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Cf, Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System, who finds ten clear cases of the presence 
and twelve of the absence of slavery among pattoral folk (p. 262 fi',). 

See Tawney, /Igrarian Problems in the Sixteenth. Century j.and Hammondj Pie 

Willage lhahmnr, 

® Vinogradofi-j Mtfwor, p. 365. . 
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power, and then the grant of judicial privileges and 
correlative fiscal duties to private people, together 
with corresponding grants to the Church, were con- 
tinuously at work to convert the village into the 
manord Now in the manor the cultivators had 
certainly to work for the lord as well as for themselves. 
The lord’s property is held “for '"power,” or perhaps 
more strictly it is th^ edenomic appanage of the legal 
power which he holds over, the inhabitant^ — it is 
^ powe};, held for^property. At the same time one good 
feature of tife older system survives. The ordinary^ 
child is still born into a system in which the basis of 
his work and his livelihood is assured to him. He ^ 
has his virgate or half virgate. At worst — if ifot a 
slave ® — he is a cottar with a few acres and the right by 
practice, if not by stringent custom, to the pasture and 
the waste. Unfortunately these rights were insecure, 
and when the strain came, when it became profitable 
to lay down pasture, to enclose the demesne, and to 
encroach on the waste, there was no one but the free- 
holder whofwas in a firm position for resistance.® In 
the break-up of the manorial system the serf gained his ^ ^ 
freedom, but he lost his land. The outline of«'the 
Story has now been pretty clearly made out, but iT 
too long and complex even for summary here.^ With 
the upshot we are familiar — on the one hand 
private ownership denuded of the old public obliga- 
tions ; on the other, a landless proletariate whose 
chief economic privilege is that its members are free 
to leave their homes and do better elsewhere ; and 
between them the farmer owning his stock but renting 
his land. 

The appearance of the capitalist farmer is, however, 

^ Cf. Maitland, Domesday Book and B^ond, 

- Chattel slavery disappeared in Eifgland during the twelfth century. 

^ On the position of the copyholders and the customary tenants, see Tawney. 

^ See the works already cited of Mr. Tawney and Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 5 
. zl'&o The Bnglhk Feasantr f und the Enclosures^ hy Gilhtvi Slzter. 
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only a minor symptom of a vast change in the nature 
of property which has developed pari passu with the 
private ownership of land on the large scale. In 
early society we could virtually treat land as the one 
necessary basis of Subsistence ; and th^ fact that land 
could not be accumulated in private hands apart from 
personal occupation was noted as a preservative of the 
common life. In the pastoral stage, however, we saw 
accumulation of a different kind, and the growth of 
jflocks and herds, the first form of true 'capital, ati%once^ 
involved the distinction between the possessing and 
non-possessing classes. The development of industry 
• and commerce has always engendered the same 
distinction, and has set a problem to legislators whether 
in Athens or in Rome or in our own time. But as 
industry is more productive, so accumulation proceeds 
on a vastly greater scale in our own civilization ; and 
while the borders of political, religious, national, and 
one may say social, freedom have widened, the 
inequalities of wealth have only increased. Yet it is 
not inequality as such that is the fundamental fact of 
our system. It is the entire dependence of the masses 
on land and capital which belong to others. Five out 
of six, I suppose, of the children now born, are born to 
no assured place in the industrial system. They have 
of their own no means of subsistence. They have 
hands and brains, but they have neither land to till nor 
stock to till it with. What is more, only a fraction of 
our population could be supported by agriculture ; 
and for the cotton spinner, the railway man, or the 
coal miner, there is no sense in talking of his owning 
the means of production as an individual. The rise of 
large-scale industry has abolished the possibility of any 
form of individualism as a general solution of the 
economic problem. ♦ 

.Thus,, while .modern economic conditions have . 
. virtually abolished property for use — apart from: 
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furniture, clothing, etc. ; that is, property in the means 
of production, for the great majority of the people — 
they have brought about the accumulation of vast 
masses of property for fewer in the hands of a 
relatively narrow class. The contrast is accentuated 
by the increasing divorce between power and use. 
The large landowner stood in some direct governing 
relation to his estate.* Responsibility went^ with 
ownership, and even survived the explicit association 
betwi«en land'' tenure and political functions. The 
capitalist en£ployer, who began to be differentiated 
from the workman in the earlier part of the modern 
period, and who was the prominent feature of the first - 
two generations of the industrial revolution, was' still, 
as the name implies, the employer as well as the 
capitalist. He himself, that is to say, was actively 
engaged in carrying out the function which his 
property made possible. ^ But with the progress of 
accumulation there came further differentiations. It 
became more and more indisputable that the possession 
of capital was one thing and the conduct of business 
another ; and with the rise of the joint-stodk system « 
capital became so split up into shares and stocks that it 
has come to be for its owners nothing more than a 
paper certificate, or an entry in the books of the Bank 
of England, which they have never seen, meaning to 
them only what it brings in by the quarter or the halF 
year. And yet these investments, this capital, is the 
governing force in the lives of thousands and millions 
of men scattered throughout the world. It is the 
instrument by which they are set in motion, by which 
their labour is sustained, above all, by which it .is 
directed and controlled. The divorce of functions is 
complete ; and what wonder if the owner of capital 
presents himself to thet- imagination of the workman 
merely as an abstract, distant, unknown suction-pump, 
that is drawing away such and such a percentage of the 
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fruits of industry without making a motion to help in 
the work ? ‘ 

Lastly, behind the mass of the investors, is the 
financier who shuffles all these abstract pieces of capital i 

about, controls their application, takes his commission ; 

on the proceeds, and constitutes himself the working i 

centre of industry ^nd commerce. The institution of ? 

property has, in its moderuj^form, reached its zenith i 

as a mjans of giving tc^ the few power over the life of 
the many, and its nadir as a means. of securmg to 
*the many the basis of regular industry, purposeful* ' 

occupation, freedom, and self-support. ( 

• 

c. Some Theories of Property • f 

With these few illustrations of the diversity of 1 

forms which the institution of property has assumed i 

in the course of social evolution, we may usefully | 

compare some distinctive ‘theories which have been j 

held by thinkers of its basis and functions. We may [ 

consider first those who have attacked the institution * 

of private property altogether, in the interests of i 

communism ; secondly, those who have found a | 

general justification for the institution of private : 

property either in its economic or in its ethical value ; ; 

and thirdly, those who have held that the solution lies 
• in the discrimination of kinds of property and the 
function which each severally performs. | 

(a) Property has sometimes been attacked on | 

philosophical, sometimes on religious grounds. In the | 

Republic^ the object of Plato is to set out in clearest : 

possible outline the picture of a completely unified 
State. The State is to be so compact a unity that, if 
one of its members suffers, it is to feel that it suffers | 

in that member, just as when the finger aches the man 
feels the ache in the finger. Looking oyer the rallying i 

points at • which the individual can assert himself | 
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against the soeial unity, Plato finds them conspicuously 
in family life on the one hand and in property or the 
other, and he proceeds to the abolition of both ; at any 
rate, the guardians, who are to lead the highest, the 
most completely social, and the mgst fully philosophic 
life, can have ?lo room in their minds either for family 
or for economic cares. Commurfism is advocated in 
the interests, not of enj<!i,yment but of austerity^; and 
in this the Platonic philosophers may be regarded as 
prototypes of the monastic community. In both cases 
* it is open to»criticism to maintain that social unity is* 
pushed to a point at which personality is obliterated, 
and that the independence of material things is ^ 
expressed in a form in which it defeats itself. Man 
cannot live without material things, and in so far as he 
is dependent for his necessaries on the will of others, 
his life is also dependent upon these others. -Where 
he cannot move hand or foot without them, he abandons 
self-direction, and the self-denial, which was to give 
spiritual freedom, ends by denying autonomy altogether. 

But the ^principle of property was also criticized in 
antiquity from the point of view of Natural Law. , 
Property, it was clear to the thinkers who introduced 
this conception into ethics, was a human institution. 
The gifts of nature, the land and its fruits, must 
originally be free to all men ; appropriation was the act 
of man, and the institutions by which appropriation is * 
regulated derived from man-made laws. Just as by 
nature all men are free and equal, so by nature they 
have a right to use the earth and its fruits for their 
own purposes, to apply their labour to them freely, 
and to enjoy the product at their will. 

This conception of a natural Communism underlying 
the institutions of positive law was taken up by the 
Early Church, where it fpsed with the conception of a 
Christian Cornmunism, based, not on the Platonic 
principle of an abstract unity, but on the ideal of 
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brotherly love and mutual aid as between co-religionists, 
the ^ns of one Father, the members of one house- 
hold. This was an ideal which could only be effective 
among the members of a small community ; and when 
the Church had seriously to undertake the problem of 
reconciling State law with Christian ethics, it had to fall 
back on the Stoic distinction between the law of nature 
and the positive institutionsT of^ government. The 
fabric of society was accepted, and though Communism 
is proclaimed as the law of nature at the outset o^ the 
Canon law, it is not so interpreted as 'to direct or 
to qualify those institutions of State which determine 
^the conditions on which property is held, and by which 
wealth is distributed, excepting in so far as it secures 
the levy of a tax on wealth for the service of the 
Church»and of the poor. The theory of Communism, 
as qualified by respect for established institutions, 
becomes a doctrine of charity. 

In point of fact, as a political doctrine, Communism 
is an emotion rather than a system. In a small 
community it has its place. Every family;^ while the 
^members dive together, is in essence a communistic 
unit>; and Communism may be conceived as operating 
successfully among any small group of enthusiasts as 
long as the enthusiasm is maintained. In the larger 
world the communal principle has its place only in 
tespect of the enjoyment of those things in which no 
correlative performance of duty is requisite. Public 
spaces, recreation grounds, the advantages of lighting, 
and, in some respects, of cleaning, sanitation, order 
and good governments^ are common property in the 
strict sense of the term. Everybody can enjoy them 
without payment, for some of them are things which 
cannot exist at all unless they are available for every 
one, and others cost no more when available to all than 
they would if restricted to a few. But Communism of 
this kind only touches the outside of life. 
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For the regular working of the economic order 
it has been clear to most thinkers that there mast be 
some systematic apportionment of the instruments of 
production^ and the fruits of industry. The social 
organism has many functions, -and each function 
requites its due stimulus and sustenance ; hence ^the 
most popular theory of property^associates it with the 
right to labour an4 thi product of labour. On this 
basis Locke finds a justification for property antecedent 
to positive law. By the law of nature the earth stood 
open to all ^nen, but also by the law of nature a man 
had the right of property in his own person, and in 
that which he wrought with his hands. Accordingly,, 
that in which he “ mixed his labour ” became his' own, 
and this would include the portion of soil which he 
reclaimed by occupation and tillage. But in this con- 
ception, as Locke apparently recognizes, property is 
limited by use : As much as any one can make use 
of to any advantage of life until it spoils, so much he 
may by his labour fix, and property in whatever is 
beyond this is more than his share, and belongs to 
others.” Hence Locke protests that his** theory is^ 
incompatible with engrossing.” Unfortunately he 
only works it out for Americans,” as typical instances 
of people who live under conditions where land is 
still superabundant. And when he comes to consider 
property as an established institution of organized 
society, he can only tell us what is painfully obvious, 
that it is plain that the consent of men have agreed 
to a disproportionate and unequal possession of the 
earth — I mean out of the ^bounds of society and 
compact, for in governments the laws regulate it, they 
having by consent found out and agreed in a way how 
a man may rightfully, and without injury, possess 
more than he himself 4:an make use of, by receiving 
gold and silver.” ^ 

^ Second Treatise on Ci*vil Government^ chap. 7. 
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Locke, it is true, states in general terms that laws 
and giDvernment ought to accommodate themselves to 
the principles of natural law ; and if we press this 
principle in the case of property, it seems clear that 
Locke might be led, if he were living now, to some- 
wh|it radical conclusions. Be this as it ^may, we find 
in Locke the basis* of a view which is at once a 
justification of property, and*^ ci;iticism of industrial 
organization. Man has* a right, it would seem, first 
to the opportunity of labour ; secondly, to the fruits 
of his labour ; thirdly, to what he can use of these 
fruits, and nothing more. Property so conceived is 
*what we have here called property for use. The 
conception is individualistic, but it may be given . a 
more social turn if we bear in mind, first of all, that 
society as a collective whole is that which determines 
the structure and working of economic institutions ; 
and secondly, that in a society where men produce 
for exchange, labour is a social function, and the price 
"" of labour its reward. Locke’s doctrine would then 
■ amount to this, that the social right of ench man is 
^to a place* in the economic order, in which he both has 
opportunity for exercising his faculties in the social 
service, and can reap thereby a reward proportionate 
to the value of the service rendered to society.^ 

(r) But there exists a much more radical Indivldual- 
*ism than Locke’s, which also ascends to antiquity. 
The ‘Aristotelian criticism of Plato proceeds partly 
from the just conception that unity is only one feature 
of social life, and that the true community must be 
a whole of many diverse parts. It rests also upon 
the conception that property is among the external 
good things which are necessary to the full expression 
of personality. In emphasising this side of the matter ^ 

^ For some further account of Locke’s dodtrine and criticism of it see Essay II., 
in which also will be found a fuller account of Aristotle’s theory of property than 
is needful for. the purpose of the next paragraph. ■ ■ * ' ■ 
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it may be allowed that Aristotle lets the communal 
principle evaporate into a mere pious aspiration. 
Private possession and common use is a pleasant phrase, 
but, we may safely maintain, remains a mere phrase. 

It is no organic law for society tcf lay down, that men 
should use tlTeir possessions in the spirit of the proverb 
that “ the things of friends are common.” ■ 

The centre of this line of thought is the conception 
that property is an instrument of personality-, and in 
that- form it ^ has been revived and has played an 
important pSrt in modern thought. In general terms, 
what has been said at the outset will have justified 
this principle by anticipation. Material things that- 
a.man can count upon as his own, that he can" leave 
and return to, that he can use at his will, are, we have 
admitted, the basis of a purposeful life, and therefore 
of a rational and harmonious development of personality. 
But as a basis of the ^^institution of property this 
principle carries with it consequences which seem too 
often to be overlooked. On the one hand it carries 
the condemnation of a social system in which property 
of the kind and amount required for such deVelopmenfer- 
of personality is not gener^y accessible to all citizens, 
who do not forfeit their right by misfeasance. A 
society which should accept this principle, could not 
tolerate anything like the existing distribution of wealth, 
could not permit those methods of accumulation whicK" 
concentrate wealth in the hands of the few, and leave 
the many — -so far as the practical object of earning 
their living is concerned — as naked as they were born. 
Cherished as a Conservative principle, it has in it the 
seed of Radical revolution. And secondly, if this 
principle would require the universal distribution of 
the means of subsistence, it would also limit the 
accumulation of property by the measure of that which 
is healthy for the soul. The possession of property 
which emancipates from toil, the possession of property 
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which makes, not for the guidance of self, but for the i 

contrdi of others, stands on this principle condemned ; I 

and what is a justification of property becomes a i 

reprobation of riches. Ethical individualism in property, j 

carried through, blows up its own citadel. 

There remains the Socialistic conception of , 

property, the term by* which in^general we may express 
any thaory which distinguishes* bet^yeen the appropria- ; 

tion of the means of production and the appropriation j ’ 

of the fruits of labour. The difficulty cf this thepry, ^ ! 

considered merely as a theory — for we ire not here j 

concerned with practical applications — is, in the first { 

place, to discriminate neatly between the two kinds of • 

property ; and in the second place, to determine the f 

conditions of access for the individual to the means of 
production, and the ethical basis and measure of his [ 

reward. But at the outset let us be clear as to the [ , 

distinction between the Socialistic principle and the I- 

Communist. To the Communist all things are equally || 

the objects of enjoyment, without payment made or j 

service rendered. To the Socialist — or incteed to any | 

society so ’far as the socialistic principle is applied — ; 

property is not common to all, but is held in common i 

for all, and its assignment or apportionment is a matter ;■ 

of collective regulation. There is no enjoyment with- ! 

out a correlative performance of function. The problem 
Before the Socialist has always been to consider how this ; 

collective regulation can be accommodated to the free ? 

initiative and enterprise of the individual ; and it may j 

be doubted whether, upon purely socialistic principles, 1 

this problem is capable qf solution. j! 

The problem is complicated by the psychological ; 

difficulties of democratic organization. We talk easily 1 

of a common property, of a common industry directed I 

to the common good and organized by the general will ; | 

but where is the general will ? Is it a fluent of the i 

rhetoricians, or is it a working reality in actual life ? | 
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In practice, does it mean a collective decision, to which 
the ordinary man contributes, and in which theTefore 
his personality may, in a genuine sense, be said to be 
expressed ? Or does it mean the fiat of statesmen and 
of experts, sheepishly accepted by the crowd because 
they see no way of escaping it ? ^ On the former alter- 
native, collective property might truly be regarded as 
having that same o^gank relation to personality as is 
possessed by the peasant’s plofe of ground in relation to 
—the proprietor* who knows the capacity of every squate 
yard of it. “In the latter alternative, collective industry 
becomes a mechanism, in which each man might be 
reduced to the part of an unthinking cog, grinding his- 
grind with no more freedom than the factory' hand 
under the capitalist employer, and with no more sense 
of the social value of his work than the machine-minder 
performing a fragmentary process in the manufacture 
of an article, which, whetljer sound or unsound, whole- 
some or unwholesome, will go to the use or the 
annoyance or the injury of people whom he has never j 
seen and tfever will see. Considerations such as these ) 
have led some of the more generous minds of our own-*.^., 
time to look for the reform of property rather ^n a 
revived individualism than in furthering the collectivist 
tendencies, which, of late years, have influenced legisla- 
tion. Their ideal would be something like the 
mediaeval organization, without its restrictions on 
personal freedom. They sigh for the day of the small 
landed proprietor and the master-workman. 

In relation to the land this conception, no doubt, 
has a certain limited applicability ; but in the main its 
development seems barred by the hard facts of economic 
development, making for the large scale of production 
and the complex interchange of goods throughout the 
world market. Yet the-principle is in so far just that 
it recognizes an indestructible core of value in the idea 
of property. Only it has to be maintained that, if 
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private property is of valuOj for reasons and within 
limits* that have been indicated, to the fulfilment of 
personality, common property is equally of value for 
the expression and the development of social life. The 
problem of moderns economic reorganization would 
seem to be to find a method, compatible with the 
industrial conditions of the ne’v^age, of securing to each 
man, as a part of his civic birthright, a place in the 
industrial system and a Ikn upon the common product 
that he may call his own, without dependence ei^^er^, 
upon private charity or the arbitrary decision of an 
official. 

• The other side of this problem is that of securing 
for the State the* ultimate ownership of the natural 
sources of wealth and of the accumulation of past 
generations, together with the supreme control of the 
direction of industrial activity and of labour contracts. 
We cannot reconstitute the early commune. "We cannot 
secure for each man his inheritance, his virgate, and his 
plough team. What we have to aim at would seem to 
be an analogous relation between the individtial and the 
w:ommunity, adapted to the complexity of modern 
conditions, combining the security of the old regime 
with the flexibility and freedom of the new, partly by 
education " and training, partly by the supervision of 
industrial organization. We have to restore the con- 
tact between the individual and the instruments of 
labour. We have to assure him of continuity in 
employment, and — given reasonable industry and thrift 
—of provision against the accidents of life and the 
periods of helplessness* And for these purposes we 
have to restore to society a direct ownership of some 
things, but an eminent ownership of all things material 
to the production of wealth, securing property for 
use’' to the individual, and retaining property for 
power " . for the democratic state., , • 
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SUMMARY 


The Platonic Utopia has little bearing on modern controversies. Aristotle 
understood the advantages of private property, but was -not an -extreme 
Individualist. Defects of his treatment due to (a) his not appreciating the 
functions of Capital, {b) not seeing that his condemnation of Usury would 
apply to the land-owner. His argument (against Plato) for private property 
contains in germ the best that has ever been said on the subject. But his 
views presuppose an aristocratic class-morality. 

Stoicism and Christianity both contributed to a more universalistic and 
humanitarian morality. Views of the Fathers; Canonists, and Jurists. "The 
legal idea that property can be ^Miquired by occupatio passes into an ethical 
justification of property. 

Locke’s attempt to base property upon natural law by assuming that a 
man has a natoral right to his own lauour and to everything (including 
with which he mixes his labour. Difficulties and inconsistencies of 
the theory, which contradicts itself, since its application would violate the 
natural right of the landless man to his labour. This seen by Karl Marx 
and the a priori Socialists, who made the same principle the basis of extreme 
Socialism, i,e. the principle that a man is entitled to the whole produce of., 
his labour. The theory cannot be applied in practice. 

* Impossible to settle the question by any a priori theory. Duties and 
rights cannot be ascertained without an appeal to social consequences. This 
recognized by Hume and the Utilitarians. 

Many later thinkers would accept the view that property can only be 
justified by its tendency to promote the public good without admitting that 
good ” means only pleasure. 

Locke’s principle on the whole Ibllowed by Kant. 

Kant’s influence produced a tendency in Idealists generally to treat the 
rights of property as natural rights, e.g. in Hegel 5 but Hegel’s influence 
valuable (a) ii> promoting a more ^iritual view of the State and its functions, 
{b) in emphasising the influence oi property upon character — its necessity as 
an expression of personality. ^ 

The extreme Individualism of Herbert Spencer based on same principle 
as Locke’s, aided by a misapplication of the Darwinian doctrine of the 
Ok “struggle for existence.” He failed to see that private property implies as 
much State interference as Socialism. 

The influence of Hegel on T. H. Green and other English Idealists. 

The general tendency of modern political thought is to base the 
justification and the limitation of property-rights upon their social effects, 
including moral effects. 

Bosanquet’s insistence upon the necessity of private property for the 
development of character : a man’s future must depend upon his own 
efforts and foresight. 

Value of the principle admitted — as also the importance of liberty for 
social development, even if this liberty canronly be fully enjoyed by the few. 

Criticism of Professor Bosanquet : {a) he seems to forget that Socialism 
does not condemn private property but only private capital; (i?) he' too 
readily assumes that private property must always imply the present rights 
of inheritance and capitalisation ; (r) while rightly insisting on the good 
effects of property upon character, he ignores the intense selfishness promoted 
by the present system of almost unlimited competition. 

The problem of the future is gradually to modify the institution so as to 
secure its good effects, economic and moral, without 4ts injustices and 
nthe.r bad eflects. The whole question must be solved by an appeal to the 

" w /? 'hriori principle. 
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A Historical Survey and Criticism 

It will be impossible in a short article to dwell on the 
earlier history of speculation on this subject. Plato’s 
drastic treatment of the institution must be passed over 
altogether ; and after all, the Platonic Utopia has little 
bearing on modern controversies, for it was apparently 
only for a particular class that his Comm'unism was 
Resigned. * It would be more to the point to dwell 
updTi the theories of Aristotle ; for there Is much In 
his treatment of the subject which is of the highest 
significance for the modern world. Nobody understood 
better the advantages of private property as an institu- 
tion ; and yet he was far indeed from the position of 
modern Individualists. His fundamental thought was 
that property was an instrument of life — of the highest 
life ; and he recognized that not an unlimited but a 
limited amount of property was necessary for such 
a life. For him the ideal arrangement was that half 
the land of the state should be held in common and 
only half held by private owners, and he thought it 
desirable that in the original* distribution of wealth 
extreme inequalities should be avoided ; but he was fzr 
too keenly alive to the dangers of Revolution (o-Tafft?) 
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— that ever-present peril in the ancient City-state — to 
favour a compulsory expropriation of existing o*wners. 
His objection to lending money upon interest does 
perhaps imply some suspicion of the moral difficulties 
connected with it : but he had no conception at all of 
the 'true fu'nctions of capital, and so fell into = the 
economic fallacy so familiar to us from the speech, of 
Antonio in the Merchant of Venice, that usury is 
wrong because “ barren metel ” does not breed. It 
Mger occurred to him that, though money does not 
'breed, it vlll buy a cow which does breed. If A 
borrowed from B f,2Q for a year, and bought therewith 
a cow, and then proposed to hand B back the cow (op 
the which it cost) and keep the calf, the absurdity 
would be evident. Nor did he recognize that, if all 
lending upon interest is to be condemned, the con- 
demnation would fall as much upon the aristocratic 
land-owning citizen — the^type with him of all that was 
excellent and respectable — as well as upon the despised 
alien money-lender. In fact Aristotle was far too much 
imbued wfth the prejudices of the aristocratic class to 
be capable of discussing the subject in any ftlndamentaL 
manner. The ethical question as to the justificati(5h of 
private property and private capital (he, of course, does 
not distinguish between them) is never fairly raised. 
So far as the problem is raised and answered, the 
answer amounts to this : That material wealth is 
necessary as a condition of the higher life ; and that 
some measure of private property is more conducive to 
the higher life than any form of common ownership, 
because (i) it tends more to, real unity of sentiment 
(the raison d'itre of the Platonic Utopia) than Cqm- 
munism ; (z) it is economically superior to it, for 
people bestow more attention upon the management of 
private than of public^ property ; (3) ownership is a 
source of pleasure ; and (4) it is more conducive to 
the growth of character, for Communism’ destroys the 
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possibility of exercising two important virtues, seif- 
contrdl and liberalityd It is not too much to say that we 
have here an outline of the best that has ever been said 
in defence of private property ; but the difficulties of the 
subject are not approbated. Aristotle’s intensely aristo- 
cratic moral theory, according to which virtue was only 
possible to gentlemen of education and “private means,” 
while the slave and even the fi*ee artisan (if he was not 
a citizen^ were mere means to virtue or, noble life in 
another, prevented his arriving at any fully thoi^giit.^'. 
out theory which could be acceptable to* those who 
have rejected his narrow civic and class morality. 

• Both Stoicism and Christianity contributed to the 
establishment of a more universalistic and more humani- 
tarian ideal of life. And there is much in the teaching 
of the Christian Fathers, as well as of the Stoic 
Philosophers and of the great Roman Jurists (the 
earlier of whom were powerfully affected by Stoic ideas, 
and the later also by Christianity), which would be 
well worth examining if space allowed (see below, 
Essays IV.-V.). Within our limits it is only possible to 
uemark that the Christian teachers were for the most 
part' occupied merely with the question of private 
ethics, not of State regulation : in so far therefore as 
they felt scruples about the justification of large private 
wealth, the moral drawn was simply an inculcation of 
almsgiving. So far as there is any definite ethical 
theory of property, the general tendency is to admit 
that originally, and therefore “ naturally,” all things 
were common, but that private property is necessitated 
by that corruption of human nature which was brought 
about by the Fall. Still, in so far as the actual state of 
human nature required such a private appropriation of 
goods, this very necessity constitutes a certain justifica- 
tion for it. So far the tendency was to treat the laws 
of property as a branch of positive law, and to find the 

^ ' Aristotle,. ii. pp. 1261 b-1263. b.. 
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justification, for them in the same considerations which 
justified the State in generald During the Middle 
Ages the question of the right and justification of the 
State’s authority was a matter of lively controversy. 
The Decretum of Gratian — the ’famous text-book of 
Canon Law* which appeared about 1142 — finds -the 
origin and justification, of the State in a supposed 
original contract ; and though it had to contend with 
other theories^ the tendency -during the latter portion 
. -.^p Lthis period" was towards a general acceptance of the 
theory whi 2 h found the justification of the State in 
a contract or agreement, the duty to observe which 
belonged to natural law and was itself independent of 
State enactment. It was implied in this theory that all 
property rights must be derived from the authority 
of the State, and must therefore be liable in the last 
resort to be overruled for the public good by that 
authority. At the same, time the absoluteness of the 
power which this view seemed to give to the State — 
that is, practically in most cases to a monarch who was 
becoming *more and more despotic — made the defenders 
of law and public right unwilling to acquiesce in ,j,_ 
view which placed all property at the mercy of" the 
ruler, and anxious to find a basis for their rights in the 
requirements of natural law. This was done by what 
we may call an ethical application of the purely legal 
theories about occupaAo. The Jurist as such was not 
concerned with the strictly ethical question, but he was 
concerned with the question how and when private 
property was to be recognized, how it was to be 
distinguished from that which- was not property at all 
or which was in some sense common property — in fact 

^ For further information as to patristic and mediaeval views about propertyj see 
Essay V. 5 also Carlyle, History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the Westy I, chap, xii., 
II. chap* ii., etc. j Gierke, P(?//Vzc<3j/ Theories of the Middle A ge^ ed. Maitland, pp, 
78 jy., 178 sf, et passim. It must be remembered that the ancient and mediaeval 
thinkers were largely prevented from taking a strong view of the naturalness or 
sacredness of property by the fact that for them property included slaves. The 
tendency was therefore to rest its justification solely upon the authority of the State. 
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what constituted a valid title to property : and this 
question was one which to some extent involved the 
historical question as to the origin of private property. 
Now it was a simple matter of historical fact that one 
at least of the way« in which private property began 
was by some person or persons octupying’’ or 
appropriating to his 5r their own use something which 
previously was unappropriat^i (/'p nulltus) ; and the 
Roman Xaw recognizes such occupatio as a valid title to 
property. So far the theory was merely legal and 
historical ; but it was an easy step to •find in 
historical fact an ethical justification of the institution. 
^This occupatio was morally justified by the theory 
that the appropriation involved labour^ and that this 
labour gave the appropriating individual a right to the 
fruits of his labour, in accordance with the provisions 
of natural law. That a man who takes the trouble 
to cut down a tree in a wild and unappropriated forest 
and make a canoe of it should be allowed to keep the 
canoe and reserve it for his exclusive use, is indeed so 
natural and convenient an arrangement that-'it has been 
jecognized by most primitive peoples and savage tribes. 
Trds recognition is not, we are told, universal ; in some 
primitive communities the tribal instinct is so strong, 
and the recognition of the individual’s claims so weak, 
that there would not be the smallest notion that the 
^making of a canoe gave a man any title to prevent his 
fellow tribesmen using it on the following morning. 
Still, on the whole, private ownership in things actually 
and: obviously created by labour is a fairly primitive 
and fairly universal human institution. And it was 
natural enough to extend the same mode of thinking 
to the case of cultivated land, though the more 
. carefor study of primitive history has taught us that as ' 
a rule the first appropriation ^and cultivation of land 
was the work of groups rather than of Individuals. , It ■ 
was tempting to the philosopher in search of a theoretical 
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justification 6f property to accept this natural instinct 
of appropriation, and the legal notions' which had 
grown out of it, as an ultimate solution of his difficulties 
and not to go behind it. Sometimes the justification 
was eked out either by utilitarian <considerations or by 
the theory of a general consent, given either directly 
to the principle that occupation tir labour constitutes 
ownership, or indirectly* as a corollary of the general 
agreement that the State which has sanctioned this 
arrangement i^ to be obeyed. , 

'T shall nrot attempt to follow the growth of these 
ideas through the Fathers, the Jurists, the Canonists, the 
Schoolmen, the modern juristic thinkers like Grotius, . 
or the earlier modern Philosophers. The subject is 
not prominent in the earliest modern Philosophers, 
except quite incidentally as a department of Ethics. 
Speaking very broadly, the general tendency was to 
defend the institution of private property and the 
prohibition of theft on utilitarian grounds, as conducive 
to the good of human society, whether that good was 
made to consist in mere pleasure (as with Hobbes) or 
in some higher kind of Well-being. I -will pass, 
immediately to the writings of Locke, whose version 
of the theory already touched upon — the natural right 
to the fruits of one’s labour— has become the basis of 
almost all the attempts of modern philosophers to 
base the justification of private property upon some' 
a priori principle, and not upon the ground of general 
utility and convenience. 

Strictlyspeaking Locke was himself a pure Utilitarian. 
In his Essay he strenuously denies the existence of 
any “innate practical principles,” and occasionally in 
his Treatise of Civil Government he attempts to defend 
the doctrine that labour confers ownership on utilitarian 
grounds — as a means to the general good ; but in 
general, when dealing with this subject- — as indeed in 
his political speculation generally — he entirely forgets 
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his utilitarian principles, and treats the ‘theory as if 
it were indeed an “innate practical principle.” The 
explanation of this curious lapse is to be found in the 
circumstances of his time. There was a general agree- 
ment among the tkinkers too enlightened to accept 
thq, High Anglican divine right of Kings, that the 
authority of Governi?ient must be found in a supposed 
original contract. Primitive nxen had elected a 
Sovereign and agreed to,obey him, and ^there is a tacit 
agreement of living men to go on obeying the State. 
The chief subject of dispute was as to the •limits of'TnF"* 
authority thus conferred. Hobbes, as a champion of 
, Absolutism in the State — that is to say, as regards 
England, of absolute Monarchy — treated that authority 
as practically unlimited.^ Locke as a Whig was interested 
in setting limits to it. In particular he endeavoured 
to turn the familiar Whig doctrine “ No taxation 
without representation ” from an accepted maxim of 
the English constitution, or a convenient understanding 
for any developed political community, into an absolute 
ethical principle. He admitted that Mon^trchy might 
he a lawful form of government when established by 
gtiieral agreement. In such a government a King 
might make laws and issue orders, and it was the duty 
of the subject to obey them, but there was one 
thing which the most absolute monarch in the world 
' could not lawfully do : he could not take a sixpence 
out of his subject’s pockets without his express consent 
given personally or by representation. The King 
could make laws under which the subject could be 
shot ; he could enter, upon a war and compei him 
to fight in it and be shot by the enemy ; he could 
interfere with his liberty and convenience in a thousand 
ways without any consent except the assumed con- 
sent to enter into political ^ciety ; but no original 

^ See the early chapters of his Leviathan, The theory ha*? been already adopted 
by Hooker in the first chapter of his Ecclesiastical Pclit}^ 
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consent or c6nsideration of social advantage^ however 
pressing, could overcome the inherent sa’credncss of 
the breeches pocket. To maintain this theory it was 
necessary to represent that the institution of private 
property did not depend simply itpon any laws made 
by the Sovereign, but was part of the law of nature, 
and as such existed already in the supposed state of 
nature prior to the inititution of civil society. It 
rested upon the law of nature.^ 

Hobbes ‘had represented the state of nature as one 
^Tif^hich theffe was absolutely no law and no morality, 
no duties and no rights. Every man could do what 
he liked and take what he liked — checked only by the , 
ecjually comprehensive right of every one else to do 
the same. Only when men had entered into a contract 
to obey a common superior did any rights or obliga- 
tions arise. Not so with Locke. According to him 
individuals in a state of nature had certain rights and 
certain corresponding dufies, discernible by the light 
of nature and prescribed by its laws. Among these 
laws of nature,” or self-evident moral principles, was 
this : that every man has a right to his own person, tp_ 
his own labour, and to that with which he mixes Ms 
labour. 

Though the earth, and all inferiour creatures, be common 
to all men, yet every man has a property in his own person : thisf 
nobody has any right to but himself. The labour of his body, 
and the work of his hands, we may say, are properly his. 
Whatsoever then he removes out of the state that nature hath 
provided, and left it in, he hath mixed his labour with, and 
joined to it something that is his oyvn, and thereby makes it 
his property. It being by him removed from the common 
state nature hath placed it in, hath by this labour something 
annexed to it, that excludes the common right of other men. 
For this labour being the unquestionable property of the 
labourer, no man but he cairhave a right to what that is once 
joined to, at least where there is enough, and as good, left in 
common for others. 
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He that is nourished by the acorns he picked up under a 
oak, dr the af)ples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himself. Nobody can deny 
but the nourishment is his. I ask then, when did they begin 
to be his ? when he digested ? or when he eat ? or when he 
‘boiled ? or when he brought them home ? or when he picked 
them up ? and it is plain, if the first gathering^ made them not 
Ms, nothing else could.* That labour put a distinction between 
them and common ; that added sqmetlyng to them more than 
nature, ,the common mother of all, had done ; and so they 
became his private right. And will any one say he had no 
right to those acorns or apples he thus appro|)riated, be^a^isei* 
he had not the consent of all mankind to make them his ? was 
it a robbery thus to assume to himself what belonged to all in 
• common ? If such a consent as that was necessary, man had 
starved, notwithstanding the plenty God had given him.” ^ 

Private property In land can be acquired in the 
same way — by mixing one’s labour with It — though in 
a state of nature these rights are qualified by certain 
important reservations. In**the first place, a man may 
only appropriate as much wealth as he can use. The 
same law of nature that does by this means give us 
property 3^ does also bound that property too. ^ God 
Mh?i,s given us all thing richly’ (i Tim, vi. 12). Is 
the voice of reason confirmed by inspiration ? But 
how has He given it us ^ To enjoy.’ As much as any 
one can make use of to any advantage of life before it 
. spoils, so much he may by his labour fix a property In. 
Whatever is beyond this is more than his share, and 
belongs to others.”^ Thus if a man plucks apples and 
heaps them up beneath the tree, his labour in plucking 
them gives him a right to appropriate them. The 
next wayfarer coming along must starve rather than 
touch them ; but if the plucker lets any of the apples 
perish uneaten, he Is a thief. This restriction is 
meant no doubt to apply to the case of land as of other 
property. ' But in; the case of land in particular a very 

freathe of Civil Government^ chap. .v. §§ 28. , 

^ Ihid, § 31. 
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significant restriction is (as we have seen) introducedj 
though in a hesitating manner — at least where th%re is 
as much and as good left for others/' Private property 
in land may have been justified on these principles in 
the beginning ” or when “ all the w6rld was America " ;~ 
but it is dilBctilt to see how he could have thought that 
it justified private property as it existed in England rl 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

What shall ^we say to this theory ? Is it self- 
evident that* a man has a ripfht to all that his labour 
pFoauces ? ''Rights are meaningless except as the 
converse of duties. To say that a man has a right to 
all that his labour produces, means that other people 
are under a moral obligation to let him enjoy all that 
his labour produces. Is it self-evident that they ought 
to do this, even if the consequences to Society should 
be disastrous ? Was a party of primitive men — if we 
presuppose Locke’s unhistprical conception of primitive 
life — wandering over an unappropriated prairie, morally 
bound to allow an individual who had got a few miles 
beyond thefh to appropriate all the available apples or 
acorns or dates.? Ought they to starve rather thaij, 
interfere with his hoard, until it was proved by €x- 
perience that he had appropriated more than he could 
consume ? And then, if we concede the right to what 
the labour produces, what about the material with 
which he chooses to “ mix his labour ” ? Labour 
produces nothing without some material, which is 
always in the last resort some part of the soil or of the 
things that grow out of it. May a man mix ever so 
little labour with ever so much vaw material, and yet 
secure a right over that material for himself and his 
heirs for all time .? May he by merely constructing a 
ring-fence round some thousand acres of the best soil, 
or perhaps lightly scratching its surface with a plough, 
secure that property to himself, his heirs, and assigns 
for ever ? If we concede that his labour gives him the 
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property in it for his lifetime, what about his heirs 
who %ave hot laboured upon it ? Is there any self- 
evident principle which determines what is to become of 
it after his death ? Locke assumes that the English 
.liberty of bequest (fiot altogether unlimited in Locke’s 
tirae) was the natural ” arrangement. Yet a will of 
Ixnds was only mad'e possibly by a statute of Henry 
VIIL*; and in case of intestacy thr«e separate systems of 
distribution prevailed (a^id still prevail)iieven within the 
limits of England. In the greater part of the country ^ 
the whole of the real estate goes to the eMest son ; in 
certain parts of the county of Kent it is equally divided 
• in accordance with the custom of Gavelkind ; while 
in other parts of the country it all goes to the youngest 
son, in accordance with the custom of Borough English. 
Are all these arrangements in accordance with the law of 
nature ? Locke would probably have urged that these 
were modifications of the la^y of nature introduced by 
the State-made or civil law, which derived its authority 
from the social contract. But it is not apparent how 
the contract, the obligation to keep which itself rests 
^on a principle of natural law, can override other 
laws of nature which are (according to Locke) as sacred 
and absolute as the law that contracts shall be kept. 
And after all the law of nature only conferred a 
limited right of property. What has become of the 
limitations which restricted property to as much as a 
man could use and no more, and qualified even this 
principle as regards land by the at least when there is 
as much and as good left for others ” ? 

The best way of cafiticizing Locke’s theory is to 
show that, when thought out, it contradicts itself. 
Let us suppose that ten men appropriate a desert 
island, divide it among themselves, and cultivate their 
respective shares. Each' of them has ten sons, and 
having a taste for founding a family ” l^ves his share 
to the eldest. In the next generation there will be ten ■ 
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landlords and ninety landless men. These men have 
a sacred, natural right to the fruits of their lahour : 
but how are they to exercise it ? They will say to 
the elder brothers: “We have a right to labour: 
let us work on your lands.” “5y all means,” the- 
elder brothers will say, “ on condition of paying over 
to us all that the land produces over and above whf:t 
will keep you and yout!- families.” In that way the 
principle contradicts itself. The rights of property, 

- sup posed to be derived from a man’s natural right to 
the fruits oPhis labour, involves the negation of that 
right in the non-inheritors of property. This is exactly 
what Karl Marx and the a priori Socialists saw. They - 
accepted Locke’s own principle, and expressed it in 
the only logical form — “the labourer has a right to 
the whole produce of his labour.” But this right is 
defeated by any private appropriation of land and 
capital ; therefore all land- and capital, all the “ instru- 
ments of production,” must be held in common. 
Thus the same principle which was intended by Locke 
as the basis of a system of extreme Individualism, has 
become the corner-stone of a system of exfreme and 
thorough - going Socialism. Lfpon the premisses'* it 
cannot be denied that the socialistic application is the 
more logical. And yet in one way the socialistic 
application is open to the same fundamental objection 
as Locke’s. It might possibly be applied to a very 
primitive society in which each individual, or rather 
each family, produced by their own unassisted efforts 
everything that they wanted. But in a piece of cloth 
woven in a modern factory, who shall say how much 
of the finished product was really due to the weaver, 
how much to his assistant, how much to the shepherd 
who tended the sheep, how much to the merchant 
who brought it to mairket And then the soldier, 
the magistrate, the policeman, the schoolmaster, the ' 
builder, who all indirectly took part in itsVproduction, 
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will reasonably contend that they too assisted to make 
that piece of cloth, and will demand their shares. But 
the maxim gives us no guidance as to the principle 
upon which the resulting wealth is to be divided 
between all these clifeses of labourers without all sorts 
of % supplementary principles, about thd justice or 
reasonableness of which endless disputes arise. And 
then after all, as Locke saw, th^ appropriation of 
Capital •by the State only settles diffifs^lties of dis- 
tribution so long as there is as much and as good 
left for others.” The Karl Marx theory* may justify 
the appropriation of land as between the members of 
»a particular section inter $e ; but it assumes the appro- 
priation of the whole country by a particular community, 
and this cannot be justified as against the inhabitants 
of less favoured regions, if labour alone can confer a 
title to the enjoyment of wealth. Nobody has created 
the soil with which the mau has mixed his labour. 
The fundamental question which Locke’s theory raises 
is, whether any principle for the regulation of property 
or the enjoyment of wealth can claim to be self-evident 
a^rt froni all considerations of social effects. 

^It cannot be too strongly insisted that the question 
of property is only a particular department of the more 
general question, whether there are any a priori self- 
evident rights ; and that in turn depends upon the 
question whether there are any duties which can be 
laid down a priori^ and without reference to the 
social effects of conduct. Rights are meaningless apart 
from duties ; if all duties spring in the last resort from 
the duty of promoting* the general good, then rights 
must also be shown to spring from the same principle. 
This was seen by Hume, who is generally regarded as 
the founder of modern Utilitarianism, the system 
according to which' all duty '^consists, in promoting 
the:,,general good— interpreted to mean ,» nothing but 
happiness in* the ' sense of pleasure. ' The system was 
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really much older than Hume. But Hume did much 
more than his predecessors in attempting to apply the 
principle to the details of duty ; and he made a much 
more "systematic attempt than they to meet some of 
its obvious difficulties. One of t^e most conspicuous 
of these was connected with the question of property. 
If an act is always right which produces a maximcim 
of happiness, howt?could any act be more ju&tifiable 
than to pick $he pocket of a Duke, who would not 
feel the loss, and to give the proceeds to a beggar to 
whom it wo?ild give much pleasure ? Hume met this 
difficulty by the great utilitarian principle of the general 
rule or the long-run. Many isolated acts might- 
produce happiness, which would be socially disastrous 
if generally imitated. 

To make this (the principle that the idea Justice is based upon 
Utility in an indirect and artificial way) more evident consider, 
that, tho’ the rules of justice^are establish’d merely by interest, 
their connexion with interest is somewhat singular, and is 
different from what may be observ’d on other occasions. A 
single act erf justice is frequently contrary to public interest 
and were it to stand alone, without being followed by other 
acts, may, in itself, be very prejudicial to society. Wheix'a 
man of merit, of a beneficent disposition, restores a great 
fortune to a miser, or a seditious bigot, he has acted justly and 
laudably, but the public is a real sufferer. Nor is every single 
act of justice, consider’d apart, more conducive to private 
interest than to public ; and ’tis easily conceiv’d how a man 
may impoverish himself by a signal instance of integrity, and 
have reason to wish, that with regard to that single act, the 
laws of justice were for a moment suspended in the universe. 
But however single acts of justice may be contrary, either to 
public or private interest, ’tis certain, that the whole plan or 
scheme is highly conducive, or indeed absolutely requisite, 
both to the support of society, and the well-being of every 
individual. ’Tis impossible to separate the good from the ill. 
Property must be stable, and must be fix’d by general rules. 
Tho’ in one instance the ;^blic be a sufferer, this momentary 
ill is amply compensated by the steady prosecution of the rule, 
and by the power and order, which it establishes in society. 
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And now every individual person must find himself a gainer, 
on ball|ncing the account 5 since without justice society must 
immediately dissolve, and every one must fall into that savage 
and solitary condition, which is infinitely worse than the worst 
situation that can possibly be suppos’d in society.^ 

5 'rom Hume the Utilitarian principk passed to 
Jeremy Bentham and his followers, the first school 
who w§re actually called Utili&riaip. Hume himself 
was a m^n of very conservative views, and little social 
or humanitarian enthusiasm. The application which 
he gave to his doctrine of property wa$ eminently 
conservative ; the rights, practically the unlimited 
rights, of property had no more ardent champion than 
this sceptical and very destructive thinker. Bentham 
was, of course, a zealous social reformer ; and would 
heartily have favoured any attempt to modify the 
actual legal rights of property in any way which 
would tend to promote the public happiness. But 
the Benthamites were not Socfalists. They were, most 
of them, ardent champions of a Psychology which 
regards the individuaFs love of his own pleasAire as the 
supreme motive in human conduct, and of a Political 
Fl^nomy which was based upon that psychology, and 
which was consequently disposed to defend the system 
of private capital, with the inducements which it offers 
for individual exertion and accumulation, as absolutely 
essential to the public good. With the economic theory 
we are not now concerned. It is enough to point out 
that according to the Utilitarian school the rights of 
property spring ultimately from their tendency to 
promote the public good. This is a principle in 
which both the most ardent Individualist and the 
most extreme Socialist may agree. And there has 
been, on the whole, a general (though of course not by 
any means a universal) disposition ever since the time 
of Bentham to argue the question of property upon 

• , Treatise .of .Human Nature^ Pt. ii. § 2. ; . 
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this basis — upon the question of its social effects. 
Karl Marx, indeed, based his Socialism up^n an 
a priori principle ; but of late the controversy between 
Socialism and its critics has generally been conducted 
on the assumption that the Utilitarian criterion is to 
be accepted* The question has been simply w|iich 
system has the greatest tendaicy to promote |)ie 
public good. Th^ principle of Utility is practically 
assumed in <^iscussing questions of politics qr public 
policy by ‘many who would* (however inconsistently) 
refuse to ^ply it to the details of private morals ; 
and it has been even more universally accepted in 
popular controversy than among professed philosophers.^' 
The most important qualification of the Utilitarian 
principle which has been introduced among philosophers 
is that most of them refuse to accept the view that the 
good is identical with pleasure. Many of those who 
would agree with Bentham in making the justification 
and the limitation of prop^erty-rights (as of all other prin- 
ciples of conduct) depend upon their tendency to pro- 
mote the Well-being of human society, decline to follow 
him in thinking that Well-being means simpiy pleasure, 
and that pleasures differ only in quantity, not in qualify. 
They will agree with Bentham as to the impossibility of 
pronouncing upon the morality of any human act apart 
from its consequences ; they will differ from him as to 
the character of the consequences which have to be 
taken into consideration. They will admit that what 
appear at first sight self-evident moral rules are found 
on a little reflection to contradict themselves, to involve 
exceptions really based on considerations of social well- 
being, and to be really incaps^)le of being laid down 
with any definiteness or precision without reference 
to such considerations. They will contend that we do 
not really understand what an act is until we understand 
its consequences, so far as these can be foreseen : and 
if considerafion of consequences is once admitted, it is 
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arbitrary to stop at any particular point. Ideally, an 
act is right which tends to promote the largest possible 
amount of true human Well-being.^ If so, the duties 
which the institution of property imposes must be de- 
feiided on exactly the ?ame principle — ^by their tendency 
ultimately (with immense stress on the uitimately) to 
promote this end. Elit it does not follow that true 
human Good or Well-being consists .solely in a greatest 
quantum^ of pleasure. litany of those.^ who would 
agree with Bentham in appealing to consequences, 
would insist strongly that morality or character or the 
good will is an end in itself and the most important 
glement of Good ; that intellectual and aesthetic activity 
are likewise valuable in themselves and not merely on. 
account of the pleasure which they produce ; and that, 
though pleasure is certainly an element in Well-being, 
its value depends upon its kind or quality and not 
merely upon quantity. Further to develop this view 
or the history of the controversies connected with it 
belongs to moral rather than to political philosophy. 
I can only point out that the question of property is 
part of a wider ethical problem ; and that if we accept 
a consequential or teleological ” theory of Ethics, we 
are bound to make the justification of property depend 
upon the same principle. But I must now return for 
a moment to the a priori theories held by those who 
refuse to accept the teleological theory,^ whether in its 
hedonistic or its unhedonistic form. 

For the most part the modern attempts to place the 
rights of property upon an a priori basis have followed 
very much the lines laid down by Locke. Kant, who 
introduced such a Copernican revolution ” in Meta- 

^ I have developed the ethical theory here presupposed in my Theory of Good 
and Evil^ and, more briefly io a little volume on Ethics in “The People’s Books” 
/Series. , This view may conveniently be styled “IMeal Utilitarianism.” 

^ /.e. a theory which finds ,the test of the morality of an act in the end which, 
it promotes : the term “ Utilitarianism,” when used without explaitation or qualifica-. 
tion, is generally, used, tohropiy that' this end is maximum. pleasure. ■■ 
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physics, was the author of no new principle in politics. 
He accepted the social-contract view as 'to the^ origin 
and authority of the State in its crudest and most 
individualistic form, and he based property, like Locke, 
on what we may call the divine* right of grab. The 
first' occupfer acquired thereby a sacred right to- the 
ownership of it for all eternity. He introduced a 
qualification of the theory which brings out with 
peculiar distinctness its wholly unethical character. 
He held ‘that a man has only a right to so much 
property a? he can defend, and on this basis attempted 
to place on an a priori footing the convenient but 
arbitrary rule of international law which makes the 
.dominion of States extend three miles into the sea, 
this being in Kant’s time the maximum range of 
artillery.^ What Natural Law will have to say when 
the guns on both sides of the English Channel can 
equally sweep the middle of the intervening waters is 
a problem which he has naturally not discussed. In 
Kant, however, the theory as to the way in which 
property *^could be acquired in a state of nature was 
seriously modified in its application to organized civil 
society. In civil society property can only be acquired 
by the implicit consent of Society, to which the State 
itself owes its authority. And the proper limits to the 
State’s authority are fixed by the principle that the 
State’s duty is to exercise the minimum of restraint 
under which the maximum liberty of each shall be 
compatible with the maximum liberty of every other. 
By a maximum of liberty he did not mean any of the 
subtler ethical ideas which have been read into the 
phrase by later Idealists who have used the sam.e 
language, but simply freedom from constraint. It 
would be impossible further to develop Kant’s view 
of property without 4iscussing his whole conception 
of the nati^re of the State and of human society. It 

^ Kant’s trans, by Hastie, pp. S2"92j etc. 
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will be sufficient to say that the influence of Kant has 
produced a disposition among idealistic Philosophers 
to regard the rights of property as natural rights. We 
find in them a tendency to use the formulae of the old 
individualist theories' but to give them an attenuated 
or sublimated meaning. ' 

Hegel, for instance, — the most influential of these 
writers* — tells us that “a peYsort'’ has ,the right to 
direct his will upon any object, as his reai and positive 
end. The object thus becomes his. As it [the object] 
has no end in itself, it receives its meaning aiid soul from 
his will. Mankind has the absolute right to appropriate 
*kll that is a thing.” ^ It will be observed that in this 
passage Hegel passes from “ a person ” to “ mankind ’• 
as though the change made no difference. Nothing 
can be more reasonable than that “ mankind ” has a 
right to appropriate material things ; nothing more 
unreasonable than to say that any individual has a 
right to appropriate any object he pleases, without 
considering the effects of such appropriation upon 
others. In so far as Hegel is the asserter of a vast 
system of absolute, isolated, self-evident “rights,” his 
system is open to all the objections which we have 
noticed to Locke’s theory and to the intuitive systems 
of Rights and of Morals generally. As regards such 
questions as that of property, his speculations were 
prevented from leading to any really satisfactory results 
by his determination at all costs to defend the exist- 
ing order of Society and even the most accidental 
peculiarities of the Prussian Constitution of his time. 
Every Prussian institution is shown to flow from a 
necessity of thought : in England and France apparently 
the development or self-manifestation of the “idea” 
had constantly gone wrong. But in two ways Hegel 
contributed to a better theory ofl property. In the first 
place, although he still used much of the old individual- 

^ Fhihsopky of Mighty by Dyde, p. 51. . ' , 
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istic language, he had a more organic ’’ view of the 
nature of Society and a juster view of the functions 
of the State. He took a more spiritual view of the 
functions which the State could perform, and conse- 
quently the moral as well as the merely economic 
advantages'*' of private property^ begin to come 'into 
prominence. In the second place he insisted upon one 
particular ad^vanta^e of property by making rhuch of 
the doctrine tliat property is an expression of personality. 
Sometimes this doctrine is in Hegel couched in some- 
what bombastic and by no means illuminating language : 

To appropriate is at bottom only to manifest the 
majesty of my will towards things,” and so on. Merely 
to say that property is an expression of personality does 
not really close the controversy ; for after all, why 
should personality be expressed except in so far as 
this is a means to human good or actually constitutes 
that good } The real d-ifficulty of the problem begins 
where these expressions of my personality begin to 
get in t-he way of other people expressing their 
personalities too. But the doctrine does supply a 
much needed corrective to the ordinary utilitarian 
view, and has tended ■ towards the recognition of 
the importance both of character and of intellectual 
development as elements in the total Well-being at 
which both legislation and individual conduct should 
aim. 

In order to keep our review of modern thought on 
this subject within limits it will be well to confine our- 
selves to two of the more recent tendencies of political 
thought, and to take our illustrations from this country 
only. Towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
the influence of the Utilitarian School in its Ben- 
thamite form began to be disputed by the growth of a 
school which professed" to found its doctrine upon the 
Darwinian doctrine of Evolution. The most popular 
representative of this tendency was Herbert Spencer. 
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His Ethics were fundamentally Utilitarian ; but he 
attempted to extract from the teaching of Darwinism 
the doctrine that, as a means to the increase of pleasure, 
it was essential that the struggle for existence should 
go on unchecked 'Ey excessive State interference. 
Any meddling with private property which ^ent beyond 
ths most indispensable taxation was held to constitute 
such "^n excessive interference ; ^^hd ir^ his zeal for 
Individualism he revived what was substantially the 
theory of Locke, and justified the extremest view of the 
sacredness of property on the ground of a ifian’s natural 
right to the produce of his labour. The total incon- 
»sistency between this theory and the “scientific” 
Utilitarianism which he professed in his ethical writings 
appears to have escaped his notice. He defends 
the principle as a self-evident or a priori truth, and 
expressly identified his teaching with that of Kant, 
professing (as was his wont) that he was in no way 
indebted to that philosopher (whom he had not read) 
or to any other previous thinker. He pushed his 
practical conclusions far beyond the point reached by 
Kant (who, with all his Individualism, was not quite 
uninfluenced by the German respect for the State), and 
treated the Free Libraries Act as a mere piece of robbery 
on the part of Parliament — as much so as the act of any 
private individual who should walk into my library and 
help himself to my books. This a priori theory has 
already been sufficiently examined. As to the attempt 
to reinforce it by the application of Darwinism to politics, 
it will be enough to say here that it assumes that the 
system of private property involves a less measure of 
State interference than a system of Socialism or even 
Communism. A very little reflection will show that 
it is not through an unrestricted struggle for existence, 
through on the psfft of the State, that an 

infant of two inherits on the death ©f his father 
a landed estate extending over half a county. It is 
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rather owing to an extreme interference on the part of 
the State with the natural right” of the strong man to 
grab the vacant estate^ and to the employment of a host 
of legal officials, police, and (if necessary) soldiers to 
prevent the fight for the property^ which in a state ef 
nature” woiTld inevitably ensue upon the death of the last 
owner. While the popularity of evolutionary theories 
in the region ^of Efiiics ns by no means at an eifd, this 
political appliiiration of the Darwinian theories is too 
much out of harmony with the practical tendencies of 
the age to exercise very much influence. One still sees 
a tendency towards an individualistic application of the 
struggle for existence” doctrine among men of" 
scientific education ; but neither in the region of 
practical politics nor in that of political speculation can 
Spencerianism as a system now be regarded as a very 
serious force. 

The other new factor in recent political thought 
comes from the gradual diffusion among university 
students, ^d through them among a wider public, of 
German Idealism, especially in its Hegelian form, and 
also, it may be added, of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
view of the State which was to a large extent the source 
of what is best in the political thought of Hegel and his 
disciples. In England the first writer who exercised 
a powerful influence in this direction was Thomas 
Hill Green, who first as a tutor of Balliol and then as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy was the most influential 
teacher of philosophy in Oxford for some twenty 
years before his early death in 1882. Most of the 
recent contributions to political thought of the more 
speculative type owe a good deal to the teaching -of 
Hegel, either directly or through Green. I may add 
that, though the debt to Hegel is undoubted, the 
version of his teaching which is given by his English 
disciples is far clearer, freer from absurdity, and more 
soberly thought out than is the presentation of it in the 
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writings of Hegel himself. The reader who begins with 
Greeii’s Principles of Political Obligation and goes on 
to HegeFs Philosophy of Right will probably feel that 
there is little of value in Hegel which is not better put 
Ky Green. 

The versions of Hegel’s theory about prbperty which 
ars to be found in the writing's of his English disciples 
naturally vary according to the degree^ of their own 
approach to Socialism. « In the writings of Green the 
Hegelian reverence for the State and the Hegelian 
respect for property as the expression of personality are 
about equally prominent. His strong sense of the 
» necessity of property for the building up of character 
led him, however, not so much to exalt the sacredness 
of property in the hands of the large owner, as to 
insist on the necessity of such legislation as would 
tend to the diffusion of property as widely as possible 
among the masses. A rnore^ socialistic version of the 
Hegelian teaching is to be found in the writings of 
the late Professor Ritchie ; while of a more individual- 
istic interpretation the most conspicuous representative 
is Professor Bosanquet. 

Our present concern is, however, not so much with 
practical applications or deductions as with the theo- 
retical determination of the ultimate principle by 
which the question as to the best way of distributing 
the fruits of industry ought to be decided. When 
stripped of technicalities, the general tendency of modern 
political philosophy — at least as represented by the 
more idealistic or spiritualistic writers — is towards the 
view that the justification of the institution lies in its 
tendency to promote for the whole community a Well- 
being which is not to be identified with pleasure, but 
which includes the development of character and 
, intelligence as well as pleasure. Property is, as 
, Aristotle held, an instrument of the best, and highest 
life..,' That arrangement of property is best which.,' 
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tends to secure such a life for the whole, community 
or for as many as possible. It is clear that if this 
view of the justification of property be adopted, not 
the same system will be suitable at every time and 
place. Everywhere the established system has 
prima facte "claim to acceptance.^ Some system fer 
apportioning wealth is the very first condition of social 
well-being, a^d the maintenance of any such s'ystem 
is always better than anarcb-y and confusion. But 
every improvement in the established system which 
will tend to |)romote that end better has every justifica- 
tion which can be claimed for the existing system. 
And the existing system loses its justification the " 
moment it is shown that it can be improved. It is 
extremely important to realize that the question is 
not as to the rival claims of two sharply opposed, cut 
and dried systems — one a system of private Capitalism 
and the other a system called Socialism. Private 
property has meant an immense number of different 
things at different times and places. Everywhere there 
has been some subordination of private property to the 
authority of the State in the interests of general welfare ; 
and everywhere some collective ownership has subsisted 
side by side with private ownership. The King or 
the State, the Municipality and all sorts of other 
corporations, have everywhere been large property- 
owners ; and all States have exercised some sort of con- 
trol over the use men make of private property. The 
practical question is, “ By what system will men be 
most stimulated to make a maximum contribution to 
the general welfare, and what system wiU lead to the 
widest possible diffusion of the highest kind of life ? ” 
Under different conditions every system, from a 
tolerably extreme iiidividualistic system of private 
property to a rather estreme collectivism, might be 
the best possible for the particular time and^ place. To 
devise the best possible system for a given time and 
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place is a question rather of practical politics than of 
political theory. 

Are there then, it may be asked, no limits to the 
socialization of industry which might conceivably be 
desirable under particular circumstances ? Could a 
complete suppression of all private "^property be 
ce«,qeivably the best system under certain conditions ? 
Or IS there any sense in which Ve i^ay say that a 
right to private proper»ty is one of the ^eternal and 
unchangeable rights of man ” ? It is probable that 
the unchangeable character of human* nature will 
always set strict limits to the possibility of dispensing 
** with individual and family interest as a stimulus to the 
# production of wealth ; and some liberty of individual 
action, some sphere for the operation of individual 
enterprise and energy, will always be desirable on 
economic grounds. But a much more certain ground 
for Insisting on the permanent necessity of private 
property as an institution is to be found in what 
has already been said as to the necessky for the 
development of character. Some liberty of action, 
some form of arranging one’s own life in advance, 
some freedom of choice, and some certainty that a man 
will experience the results of his choice, are essential 
to the development of character ; and this there cannot 
be unless there is some permanent control over material 
things. Supposing the whole object of life were to 
secure a maximum average of enjoyment to each 
individual, it is quite conceivable that, if only certain 
initial difficulties of organization could be got over, 
a higher average could be reached by some extreme 
communistic arrangement under which any man, woman, 
or child would be taken in and done for” by the 
State or the Municipality — fed, clothed, instructed, 
amused, provided with a set tesk, compelled to work — - 
the cradle to the grave. Not so«, if the object; 
we have in ;■ view is ' the calling out into activity the 
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individuars best and most varied energies^ moral and 
intellectuaL Nobody has expressed this more forcibly 
than Professor Bosanquet. Professor Bosanquet’s 
Essay on The Principle of Private Property,” in the 
collection of Essays called Aspects If the Social Probk'^^ 
is perhaps tke best brief treatment^of the subject which 
has ever been put into print He insists that for a pgan 
to have everything provided for him reduces him to the 
level of a child. ^ 

Let us take the child in the family as the extreme type, 
and leave out any imitation of grown-up life which his parents 
may introduce by way of discipline, by taking away what he 
wastes or spoils, and so forth. His relation to things has no 
unity corresponding to his moral nature. No nerve of 
connection runs through his acts in dealing with the external 
world. So with his food ; he may waste or throw away his 
food at one meal, he gets none the less at the next (unless by 
way of discipline). He gets what is thought necessary quite 
apart from all his previous ^action. So too with his dress. 
The dress of a young child does not express his own character 
at all, but that of his mother. If he spoils his things, that 
makes no di&rence to him (unless as a punishment) ; he has 
what is thought proper for him at every given moment. So 
with travel, enjoyments, and education up to a certain point. 
What he is enabled to have and do in no way expresses his 
own previous action or character, except in as far as he is 
put in training by his parents for grown-up life. The essence 
of this position is, that the dealings of such an agent with the 
world of things do not aifect each other, nor form an inter- 
dependent whole. He may eat his cake and have it j or he 
may not eat it and yet not have it. To such an agent the 
world is miraculous ; things are not for him adjusted, organised, 
contrived ; things simply come as in a fairy tale. The same 
is the case with a slave. Life is from hand to mouth 5 it has 
as such no totality, no future, and no past. 

Now, private property is not simply an arrangement for 
meeting successive momentary wants as they arise on such a 
footing as this. It is whollj different in principle, as adult or 
responsible life differs from? child-life, which is irresponsible. 
It rests on the principle that the inward or moral life cannot 
be a unity unless the outward life— the dealing with things — 
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is also a unity. In dealing with things this means a causal 
unity,^ i,e, that what we do at one time, or in one relation, 
should affect what we are able to do at another time, or in 
another relation. I suspect that the difficulty in accepting this 
principle is largely due to a mistake about inward morality — to 
-treating the pure will ibr good as if it could exist and constitute 
a inoral being without capacity for external expr^sion. This is 
a blunder in principle. If all power of dealing effectively with 
thH%§ is conceived absent, inwafd morality, or the good will, 
vanishes with it. I will return to this poinr^in dealing with 
the “no margin’’ doctrine.^ 

Private property, then, is the unity of life in its external or 
material form ; the result of past dealing with the material 
world, and the possibility of future dealing wdth it ; the 
general or universal means of possible action and expression 
corresponding to the moral self that looks before and after, as 
opposed to the momentary wants of a child or of an anim’al. 
A grown man knows that if he does this he will not be able 
to do that, and his humanity, his powers of organisation, and 
intelligent self-assertion, depend on his knowing it. If he 
wants to do something in particiilar ten years hence he must 
act accordingly to-day ; he must be able in some degree to 
measure his resources. If he wants to marry he must fit 
himself to maintain a family j he must look ahead and count 
the cost, .must estimate his competence and his character. 
That is what makes man different from an animal or a child ; 
he considers his life as a whole, and organises it as such — that 
is, with a view to reasonable possibilities, not merely to the 
passing moment.^ 

All this is perfectly true and admirably put. The 
necessity for some liberty and some variety of external 
circumstances and modes of life for the highest in- 
tellectual development is another important considera- 
tion which has been much insisted upon by such 
writers as Durkheim and Simmel. And here it is 
ifnportant to notice that the plea for liberty is not 
sufficiently met by insisting, as has been so eloquently 
and ; humorously done by Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 

^ Essay on “The Principle of. Private Property,” in Aspects of the Social Problem^ 
,pp. 309-31 1 . For a more elaborate treatment of the subject see 4 'hs PMksopkka! Theory 
of the State, 
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upon the absurdity of supposing that the propertyless 
labourer under the ordinary capitalistic regime einjoys 
any liberty of which Socialism would deprive himd 
For it may be of extreme importance that some should 
enjoy liberty — that it should be possible for some few 
men to be al^le to dispose of their time in their ow^ 
way — although such liberty may 'be neither possible 
nor desirable for t-he great majority. That culCure 
requires a considerable diiferentiation in social condi- 
tions is also a principle of uni^uestionable importance. 
But it must not be assumed that liberty and differentia- 
tion and opportunities for the development of character 
in some or all can only be secured by a continuance 
of the whole system of private Capital as it is now 
understood. 

Professor Bosanquet and many other philosophical 
critics of Socialism seem to forget that Socialism does 
not aim at the extinction of private property but only 
at that of private capital. " Under any scheme which is 
socialistic without being communistic, private property 
might very* well exist in the only sense in which the 
vast majority (say) of Post Office employees now own 
property. A postman under Socialism would be able 
to enjoy property with all its moral advantages as fully 
as now, except, that he would be unable to get interest 
on the few pounds which he might at present save and 
put into the Savings Bank. It could scarcely be 
contended that the right to get a few shillings interest 
upon such savings is absolutely necessary to a man’s 
moral well-being. Professor Bosanquet assumes much 
too readily that the moral advantages of Socialism could 
not be secured without the permission of capitalization 
and of inheritance. No doubt, when we think not so 
much of the moral effects upon the average individual as 
of the advantage to the community generally of having 
some persons in a position to choose their own tasks and 

^ Juttice and Liberty i a FoUtical Dialogue (1908), pp. 129, 131. 
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dispose of their own leisure, the difficulty of getting 
the advantages of property without these incidents of 
our present capitalistic system becomes much greater. 
I am myself disposed to think that the institution of 
property cannot bning with it its full advantages, 
economic, moral and social, without some form of 
capitalization and some rights of inheritance, however 
miitk these rights may be curtailed and controlled by 
the State. But the form whicli it is desirable that the 
institution of property should assume must be settled 
by detailed argument as to its advantages and dis- 
advantages ; it must be settled by experience, and 
^ with reference to each particular stage of social develop- 
ment. We cannot justify the whole capitalistic system 
en bloc by the bare formula that property is necessary 
to the development of individual character. The 
most that we can claim, as a general principle applicable 
to all stages of social development, is that without 
some property or capacity for* acquiring property there 
can be no individual liberty, and that without some 
liberty there can be no proper development of character; 
and further that considerable leisure and liberty of 
action, such as is now secured by private capital and 
inheritance, for some persons must always be socially 
desirable. In this sense we may lay it down that the 
institution of property is one of the permanent 
conditions of social Well-being or (if we please) 
one of the inalienable rights of man.'' The exact 
form which it should assume must be settled for 
each particular stage of social development and each 
particular country by the gradual accumulation of 
experience, the gradual development and the gradual 
criticism of detailed suggestions for social improvement. 

Another remark that may be made upon Professor 
Bosanquet’s defence of private property is that, while 
he admirably develops the good effects of the present 
system ' upon character, he seems , almost* blind to the 
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bad effects upon character of the present almost un- 
limited competition and facility for accumulation^, It is 
undoubtedly a mistake to talk as though all that was 
required for “ character ” was a vague and flabby 
“ altruism.” In the interests of Society itself such 
virtues as industry, foresight, self-reliance, self-respect, 
and the like are quite as important as the more 
obviously and irrfmediately other-regarding virCues. 
But the intense selfishness fostered by our present 
system must not be ignored." I must, however, leave 
to other writers the further discussion of the problem 
of Property in its practical application. The leading 
idea which I have attempted to bring out by means of 
this brief historical sketch is that the justification of 
property must depend not upon any a friori principle 
but upon its social effects. Among these effects a 
prominent place must always be given to its effects 
upon character, and the justification of every pro- 
posed amendment of th'e institution as it now exists 
must depend upon these same principles. The problem 
of the furure is to devise a gradual modification of 
the system by which its advantages — the encouraging of 
industry, originality, energy, enterprise, individuality 
which it affords, the measure of liberty for all and the 
greater liberty which it secures for a few, the training 
in character and the development of individuality, the 
sense of responsibility and of family solidarity which it 
encourages — shall be secured without the outrageous 
inequalities, the material hardships and uncertainties, 
and the injury to character which are produced alike by 
excessive wealth and excessive poverty. 
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C V 

The principle of private property has twofold character of all rights. 

It is a right vested in individuals thought of as set over against one another, 
and it requires recognition and protection of society for its existence. 
Extreme views which neglect either of these aspects are too obviously 
wrong to need consideration. Differences of opinion about the right of 
property arise as too exclusive attention is paid to the claims of the 
solidarity of society or of the independent development of its individual 
members. The first attitude gives rise to the view that property is entirely 
the arbitrary creation of society, the second to the view that society must 
recognize the right of property but cannot modify or control it. The 
attempt to make the right of property inherent in the individual apart 
from society is false to the facts of the creation of wealth. Yet the denial 
of such rights often leads to mere political opportunism. The good of 
society is the^ criterion of rights, but that good can only be expressed in 
the good lives of individuals. Private property can only be defended as a 
condition of the good life. 

Before such defence is attempted it must be noticed that the right of 
private property has taken the most diverse forms, and the same defence 
will not serve all forms. 

We might try to find a defence of private property in the necessary 
separation of men in some respects. If the production of wealth is 
co-operative, much consumption is necessarily separate. But property in 
things that are separately used, in so far as they are so used, is not the 
principle of private property but of Communism. Communism is an(/ 
attempt to confine property to use. The disadvantages of such an attempt 
to distinguish property in matter not in use and in matter in use, and 
confine the first to the community, are that it is hardly compatible with 
the discovery of new uses and needs, that it gives enormous power to those 
who govern the community, and that it takes from the individual' the 
necessity for deliberation and foresight. Private property is essential to 
the full development of the individual. 

This, however, is not an objection to Socialism, which defends private ij 
property in goods to be consumed but attacks it in the-means of production ' 
on the ground that the production of wealth is co-operative. Considera- 
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don of the difficulty of distinguishing between the means of consumption 
and of productipn shows that most property does not consist in things but 
in pow'er over other men, and suggests that the real basis of the attacks on 
property is the evils of the irresponsible power it bestows. 

Nevertheless something can be said for private property in the means off 
production. Although th5 production of wealth is co-operative it is not 
therefore impossible to distinguish between the different values of the work 
of different individuals, a?id it is essential to encourage in individuals 
originality and invention. Giving to cwain individuals power to direct 
and organize the w^ork of others is also ejJSential. The |trinciple of private 
property in the means of production may be defended as being but the 
carrying out of the principles of tools to those wffio can use them.’* 

On the other side the following considerations must 1^ noted : 

1. This defence does not apply to the rights of bequest and inheritance, 
W'hich must be defended on very different grounds. 

2. The amount of money earned by any individual may represent only 
very roughly his powder to serve society. 

3. The fact that the power given to individuals by private property 
tends to efficiency when rightly used, does not remove the evils produced 
by the ii’responsible use of that power. We are still faced with the problem | 
of how w^e can combine efficiency wdth control in the interests of society. 
But this is precisely the problem of ilw. control of political power which 
has in the political sphere been largely solved. The political analogy 
should show us that no simple or ready-made solution of the problem 
of property is possible, but may also suggest the lines along which a 
solution is likely to be found. 


/Ill 


THE PRINCIPLE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 

The principle of private property partakes in a peculiar 
degree of the twofold character of all rights. On the „ 
one hand, as the words show, it implies a right belonging 
to individuals, and to individuals thought of as set over 
against and excluding one another. Private property 
is something in which a man can express his own in- 
dividuality and character_, and which he can prevent 
other people from using. In a society with a developed 
system of private property wealth is thought of as 
divided up into, separate lots : each member of 
society has in his property a sphere of his own. On 
the other hand private property, just because it is a 
right, exists only in and through society. Without 
mutual recognition of rights, without respect for law and 
its decisions, property could not go on existing. As 
society develops, the importance of a man’s power to 
defend himself, of his physical grasp over his possessions, 
becomes less, but private property does not diminish 
but increases. A man’s own is what society and law 
allow him, or what they recognize to be his. On what- 
ever principle this recognition is based, it is by virtue 
of it that private property exists. Private property 
then, like other rights, is a creation of society, yet in the 
institution of private property society seems to be 
denying its nature and insisting not on the social but on 
the individual and exclusive nature of its members. 

6S 
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To neglect either of these two aspects of the right of 
propel'ty is fatal. For if you take away the recognition 
of rights which implies society, property disappears, 
and if we would ve^t all property absolutely in society 
as a whole, we should be denying the separate existence 
of individuals. Ev^n the most extreme form of Com- 
mtinism must allow a man’s property in the food that 
he eats. Communism is only "in attempf^to reduce to a 
minimum the right of private use implied in property. 
It cannot abolish it altogether. 

These two extremes then need nof trouble us. 
Some sort of recognition must be given to the social as 
to the individual character of property. Differences of 
opinion as to the place which property ought .to 
occupy in society arise from the difficulty of adjusting 
the claims of the solidarity of society on the one hand, 
and the independent development of its individual 
members on the other. Some political thinkers would 
have all institutions directed to the encouragement of 
individuality and leave the solidarity of sockty to look 
after itsejf. Others take just the reverse view. 

When interest is focussed on the individual, society 
is sometimes looked upon as a system of mechanical and 
external alliances. Property is held to be not created 
though it must be recognized by society. The right of 
property then is thought to have its source in the in- 
dividual regarded not as a member of society but as an 
independent unit. It is the business of society to 
maintain and make effective this right, but it has no 
power to modify it, no control over it. When, how- 
ever, such stress is laid on the fact that society is an 
organic whole that the units composing it are thought 
incapable of independent existence, it is possible to 
maintain that inasmuch as property would not exist 
without society, it is created by the definite act of 
society to suit its convenience, and can be for this same 
reason modified or destroyed by society at will. We ' 
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ought not on this view to try to go beyond the 
existing right. We cannot discuss what rights of 
property the State should recognize, only what it has 
recognized or now wills to recognise.- 

The classical exposition of the first of these views 
is found in '■Locke’s Second Treatise on Civil Govern- 
ment. It has been ^described and examined in another 
Essay, and ne'ed not detain us here. It seeks to found 
the right 0/ private property ^on the principle that a 
man has a right to the wealth which he has himself 
created. The principle is innocent enough, but it will 
not serve the purpose desired of it. It will not suffice 
to fit the facts. For much private property cannot 
possibly be described as created by those who own it, 
and, a more fatal objection, wealth is not created out 
of nothing, but by the manipulation of previously exist- 
ing wealth or sources of wealth. If these are privately 
owned, then all members'of society have not an equal 
opportunity of creating wealth, and therefore the 
apparent justice of the principle that each man should 
own what he has created is illusory. Further, the 
creation of wealth is not the work of separate indi- 
viduals working independently, but is a co-operative 
undertaking in which in one way or another the whole 
community takes part. In any society of at all 
developed economic structure there are almost no 
articles of value of which a man can say, “ This I and 
I alone produced.” 

The theory really implies that individuals produce 
wealth in isolation, and that law and society then re- 
cognize the position from without. The facts are quite 
otherwise. Men cannot be cut loose from their past, 
and regarded as beginning to produce wealth from 
what has been nothing before, nor as separated from 
their fellows in the act cf production. Society has its 
part in the production as in the recognition qf property. 

If society allows each of its members to own property 
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which is recognized as his and therefore not another’sj 
if it se^ms to think of the individual with his property 
as cut off from his fellows, that independence, the private 
nature of property not based upon the private nature 
or individuality of the production. The wealth which 
men possess as property was made by co-operation, the 
separate contribution to which of each member of 
society cannot be exactly estimated. Private property is 
recognized by society not in virtue of a right inherent 
in the individual, but because it is an institution which 
is thought to be for the good of society af a whole. 

This does not necessarily mean that private property 
is therefore only the creation of convention. The 
replacement of the doctrine of absolute natural rights 
inherent in the individual by the doctrine that the 
standard of all rights is the convenience or good of 
society, seems sometimes to imply a justification of 
political opportunism. For the convenience or good of 
society as a whole might be interpreted as the con- 
venience of society at any particular moment, or worse 
still, thej:onvenience of an existing government. The 
real service of the doctrine of natural rights was that it 
gave content to the conception of the good of society, 
that it emphasized the truth that the good of society 
can only express itself in the good lives of its individual 
members. We may still then maintain that the prin- 
ciple of private property ought to be recognized by 
society, if we can show that it is an essential condition 
of the good life. And this is the only pdssible line of 
defence of the principle. 

Here one thing must be said in warning. Other 
Essays have shown that the right of private property 
has existed in the most various, forms, exists in different 
forms at the present day, and has had the most different 
effects. Yet I have talked so fer of the principle or the 
right of /private, : property as though that were some- 
thing simple and always the same. Any ■ discussion 
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then of the part played by the institution of private 
property in society might seem to require a vast h^torical 
enquiry, unless we can distinguish the principle of 
private property from the various forms in which, or 
the varied extent to which, that principle has been 
recognized. ^ 

It is possible, I thiqk, to do this by going back 
to a phrase &sed at thfc beginning of this paper. In 
the institution of private property society seems to 
be Insisting on the individual, exclusive nature of 
its members: We are all members one of another. 
No man liveth to himself or dieth to himself. We 
are what we are through the influences of society. In 
a very real sense it is true that there is nothing of 
which we can say that it is our own because we alone 
have made it, or because it interests or aflects us only. 
Yet what is legally mine is not another’s, and I have 
sharply-defined and cleacrcut rights over my property. 
On what grounds can such an artificial distinction of 
man from^man be justified, and how far ought it to be 
extended ? 

We might begin by attempting to base private 
property on actual facts. Men in society form an 
organism and yet they remain in some respects distinct. 
We cannot separate men in the production of wealth, 
that must always be co-operative ; but we obviously 
can In the consumption. A dinner that another man 
eats is no use to me. There are some things which, 
from the necessities of our physical nature, must be 
used separately. Private property then may be justi- 
fied if it is based on use. Those things are rightly 
privately owned, it will be said, which are necessarily 
privately used, and in so far as they are so used. Such 
a principle, however, has little to do with the principle 
of private property as ccwnmonly understood. Rather, 
it is the principle of Communism. For Communism 
is an attempt to confine property to use. The com- 
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munity takes over all rights in things that are not 
being i2sed, and gives to individual members of society 
only these rights which are coincident with prescribed 
uses. Private property, as generally understood, implies 
rights over things when they are not being used, the 
right to use or refrain from using, the rights to allow or 
to prevent use to others. 

A successful state of Commiinisni would imply that 
all care of property when it was not being used, all 
provision of property in anticipation of its use, and the 
reconciliation of all conflicting claims to tlfe use of the 
same property would be the business of the community. 
The individuals would only have to think what they 
wanted to do, to manifest their needs, and if the com- 
munal organization was adequate, these would be sup- 
plied. Such a system of society is not unthinkable. 
It can easily be realized in a family or in a monastery ; 
but it is a principle very difflcuk to realize in an ordinary 
political society, and it has a serious moral disadvantage. 
The position of property in anticipation of its use 
could be^organized communally only if the uses of 
property remained uniform. Such an organization 
would be hardly compatible with the discovery of 
new uses and needs by the individual members of 
society. Further communal organization can only 
mean organization by some individuals on behalf of 
the rest, and would be possible only where, as in a 
family or a monastery, most members of the com- 
munity were content to allow others to arrange their 
lives for them. If the control over wealth when it is 
not being used is separated from the right over it in 
use, and the former assigned to the community, and 
the second to the individual, the necessity for delibera- 
tion and foresight is taken from the individual. The 
moral advantage of private property over Communism 
is that it rnakes the private person think of his life 
as a whole, and realize his responsibility for his actions. 
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Unless we learn that if we are reckless now we shall 
be less able to do what we want in the future, and 
that not for want of the permission of others 
whom we might try to get roun^,-but because of the 
simple law that you cannot eat your cake and have 
it, we should probably remain children all our lives. 
We need not go to actual systems of Communism to 
discover that. It is equally apparent in the life of 
those unfortunate sons of very wealthy and foolish 
parents who are sure that they will be given as much 
money as tkey may want whatever they may do, as in 
those whose livelihood is so insecure that it is not 
worth their while to look ahead. Private property 
enables the individual to develop that power of planning 
and deciding for one’s self which is as important a factor 
in the good life of society as the sense of community 
and interdependence. Its ultimate justification is the 
worth of individuality, and the fact that individuality 
expresses itself in relation to external goods. This 
point is so familiar and obvious that there is no need 
to labour it. Most people recognize by this time of 
day that the good of society is not helped but hindered 
by the elimination of individuality and character in its 
members. 

Opinions differ as to where these considerations 
should lead us. They are often, for example, adduced 
as an argument against Socialism, but private control 
over the spending of income is as compatible with 
Socialism as with the existing system of property. 
The Socialist would indeed maintain that under 
Socialism more people would be in a position to 
enjoy the advantages of private property ; but 
Socialism attacks not private property in general, but 
private property in the means of production; and it 
might well be contend«d that while spending or con- 
sumption should be as individual as possible, the 
production of wealth is essentially a co-operative 
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undertaking In which the emphasis laid on individuality 
by privllite property is disadvantageous. Any mono- 
poly of the means of production can only be harmful. 
Let us see then whal; there is to be said for private 
property in the means of production. 

The first point which might be made^^is that* no 
deaf line can be drawn between means of production 
and means of consumption, of between 'capital and 
income ; for capital Is only created by the income or 
the wealth owned by individuals being set aside or 
used for a particular purpose. We can poI?it to almost 
nothing that is always a means of production or always 
a thing to be consumed. 

This objection is not a fatal one because there is no 
doubt that we can roughly say when wealth Is being 
used as capital and when as Income. But in it we are 
confronted with a fact about property which is of the 
utmost importance. We ofte>n think of property as 
consisting in things. When we insist on the importance 
of property as a means to the expression of Individuality, 
we thiiik^ of the importance of a man’s possessing 
things that are his own, his own books and pictures, 
his own house and so on. But in a society whose 
economic organization is at all developed, most pro- 
perty consists not in rights to the enjoyment of things, 
but in rights to services ; the power to make men act 
in certain ways. This power, it may well be contended, 
is as essential a part of what makes individuality In 
life as is the possession of objects. Far more than 
such possession it makes possible the abuses which are 
the real grounds of attacks on the principle of private 
property. The desire for wealth to consume has after 
all got its limits, the desire for power over other men’s 
lives has not. The difficulty of distinguishing between 
property used as a means of pi5ioduction and property 
consumed may be used not only as an argument to 
defend the first because of the virtues of the second, 
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but to attack the second because of the vices of the 
first. /• 

But something else can be said for private property 
in the means of production, '^he argument may be 
put in some such way as this. 

’It may, be true that all productive work is co- 
operative and that, therefore, no wealth is produced 
by individdals in isolation, but it does not follow that 
the part played by differerit individuals is the same 
or of equal value. Co-operation is the combining of 
different wills and different minds, and all deliberation 
and contrivance comes originally from individual minds. 
Efficient production is only possible if encouragement 
is given to originality and invention in individuals as 
much as to the co-operation between all the members 
of society. It may be true that power over and control 
of other men is liable to abuse, but it is also an essential 
instrument in achieving-, anything of note in combined 
effort. If private property gives men the power of 
directings others in the work of co-operative production, 
that is no evil but a manifest good if that power is in 
the hands of those who can use it best. Further, while 
it may be true that we cannot divide up wealth into 
parts and say this part was created entirely by this man 
and this by that, it does not follow that we cannot 
estimate the relative importance of the parts played by 
different men. On the contrary, a man’s income does 
roughly express the value which society puts upon his 
services, and the money a man makes is a fair criterion 
of his capability to use profitably the power over other 
men’s lives which the possession of property gives. 
Such a criterion may not be infallible. No doubt it is 
not, but it is a better criterion than any other which can 
be substituted for it. The principle of private property 
in the means of produstion is but the carrying out of 
the principle “ tools to those who can use_ them,” and 
that surely is a principle conceived in the interests not 
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primarily of the individual but of society. In this 
argumerit there is much truth, in so far as it is an 
argument, that individuality in the production of 
wealth is for the good of society as well as individuality 
in the spending of it, 2lnd must be made possible under 
any system of property. But it does not follow that 
such, individuality is best realized under tile existing 
system of private property. Against that‘ particular 
conclusion the following considerations may be urged. 

I. Such arguments w®uld not justify the rights 
of bequest or inheritance. It may b§ that the 
power of bequest in some form is a necessary in- 
centive to effort. It is also true that the solidarity of 
the family which the right of inheritance encourages, 
though the right of bequest does not, is for the good' 
of society. Nevertheless in themselves these rights go 
against the principle of tools to those who can use 
them, in as much as they put great power into the 
hands of those whose only claim to it is that they are 
the natural or chosen heirs of those who have shown 
the capability of using it. Any defence of these rights 
must ultimately be based upon a recognition of the 
importance and value of the existence of associations 
within the State intermediate between the State and the 
individual, such as the family or what are called 
voluntary associations. The attempt to enforce rigidly 
the principle of tools to those who can use them or 
money to him who has earned It, and to give all else to 
the State would deny the value of all such lesser bonds 
and communities. The permanence of the family has a 
social value which the right of inheritance helps to 
maintain. The practice of charitable bequest led at 
an early date to the recognition by law that there are 
certain purposes which may well be made more 
permanent than the lives of the individuals who serve 
them, and which are therefore allowed to own property 
and regarded indeed as in some sense persons. How 
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far the rights of property vested in corporations should 
be the same as those vested in individuals is | subject 
of too great complexity to be entered into here. For 
our present purpose it is enough to note that it can- 
not be solved by the applicatioCi of any simple rule. 
It -demands the adjustment of various interests, each 
having a Value of its own. »The problem of the 
position of voluntary^ssociations in the State is one 
with a long history behind it, and the powers of such 
associations to hold and inherit property has played a 
large part ^iii that history. How to preserve the 
variety and initiative which the existence of such 
associations makes possible consistently with maintain- 
ing the stability of the whole State and the freedom 
'of individual members of each association and of the 
State, is perhaps the most difficult of political problems 
which confronts us to-day, and one of which there is 
certainly no final solution. As little can there be any 
final settlement of the* rights of property which are 
connected with it. 

2. To return to the argument that the existing 
system of private property is based on the principle 
of tools to those who can use them, exceptions 
having been now made of the rights of inheritance and 
of bequest, it is clear on consideration that the amount 
of money earned in any undertaking is obviously only 
a very rough test of its public utility. There are 
some ways of making money, the promotion of 
lotteries or gambling, which the State definitely forbids, 
thereby claiming that the collective verdict of the 
community may override what may be called the 
economic verdict expressed in the fact that so many 
individual people are prepared to pay money to the 
promoters of lotteries. The same principle is implied 
in the special taxation on lotteries in countries where 
they are permitted, or on the drink traffic,. It is also 
implied in the State endowment of research^or education. 
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It is there recognized that research has a value to the 
community wJiich is not recognized in the value given 
to it in\he open market. For it is something which 
pays in the long run but perhaps pays no individual 
immediately. This' i !5 expressed in the common phrase 
“the State or a corporation can afford to wait for- its 
money.” The community’s judgments of| value can 
take in a wider range of circum.st:^nce2^ and tike thought 
for a longer period of time, than the judgments of value 
expressed in the economic preferences of individuals. 
Even so the argument from money earned to public 
service rendered would only hold of a system of 
perfectly free competition. Actually it is vitiated 
wherever monopoly exists. 

3. While it is true that the power given to* 
individuals by private property tends to efficiency 
when rightly used, that does not remove the evils 
produced by the irresponsible power thus acquired 
with property. It may be the case that as yet no 
means have been devised which can prevent these evils 
without also taking away the advantages ot private 
property, -and that they are a price which is worth 
paying. On that point opinions will differ. But 
obviously it would be desirable if the efficiency 
produced by the encouragement of individual initia- 
tive and the entrusting of power into the hands of 
individuals were combined with some means of pre- 
venting that power being abused, with some method 
of enforcing responsibility. Even if we hold, as 
some do, that to encourage in individuals possessing 
property a sense of this responsibility is all we can 
compass at present, we need not give up hope of 
contriving something better in the future. 

Here we have the analogy of the control of political 
power to encourage us. Indeed once we realize that 
' property exists mainly as power, we can see that the 
problem of ' the proper regulation of property is only 
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the old political problem of the recognitibii and control 
of political power in a vastly more complicatejd form. 
The same difficulty of combining the efficiency which 
is given by the concentration of power with the 
prevention of its abuse and th«* insistence that such 
power shall be used for social and not for anti-social 
endsj has 'ibeen realized and to^ some extent solved 
in the pcditical « sphefe. The pressing need for 
strong and efficient government in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries made writers like Hobbes 
treat political power as the absolute property of the 
sovereigiij and denounce any attempts to limit such 
power or make it responsible as fatal to the efficiency 
of government. Means of combining efficiency with 
popular control have been evolved but slowly ; no 
ready-made or simple solution could possibly have 
been found ; it needed the political experience of 
generations to achieve a system of responsible govern- 
ment. At first the possibility of good government 
depended on individual rulers choosing to act as though 
they were responsible to their people. But there has 
grown up such a system of government as makes the 
irresponsible use of political power difficult if not 
impossible. 

The problem of combining the free use of power 
and individual initiative with their control in the 
interest of society^ of giving scope and yet preventing 
the evils arising from irresponsibilityj will probably be 
much more difficult in the sphere of economic produc- 
tion than ill that of government for various reasons, 
(i) The problem has been solved in the political sphere 
only by a strict limitation, in the early stages of the 
solution at least, of that sphere. The power given by 
property extends to every corner of social life, and is 
infinitely more indeterminate and fluid than political 
power. ( 2 ) The proHem has to be solved without 
destroying private property in the means of expenditure 
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and consumptlonj and it is not easy to draw the line 
between ^the two forms of property more than roughly. 
(3) Initiative and inventiveness are more important in 
the economic than in the political sphere, and regulation 
of economic will have to be more elastic than regulation 
of political power. 

We may be confident that no simple i^ady-made 
solution of it will be found. But that is no reason for 
supposing that the task is impossible or that the present 
makeshift system is the bnly one that is possible. 
Without being able at this moment compie^iely to work 
out a better system we may be able to see the direction 
in which development is desirable. In the meantime, 
if we realize that the existing institution of private 
property is not based on absolute right and has no 
absolute but only a partial justification, in that while 
it makes for the good life of men in society it does 
so at a considerable cost, we rqay see that the system, 
will be tolerable only if the possessors of property act 
as the good sovereign of earlier times acted — as^though, 
that is, they were under obligations which law is not 
yet able of does not think it convenient to enforce. 
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SUMMARY 

» 

The discussion limited for practical reasons to one specific type of religion, 
the Biblical and Early Christian. 

Here the religious view of Humanity is determinative of property. 

I. Old Testament religion : its genius and social implications, as 
realized at various periods in Israel’s history. 

The principles of social justice emphasized# by the Hebrew Prophets, 
both earlier and later, and in its own ^ay by post-Exilic Judaism 
gerierally. 

The prophetic ideal re-emerges in full power in John the Baptist and 
in the Gospel If Jesus Christ. • 

II. New T^tament aeligion : the fundamentally social nature of Jesus’s 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God on earth, as based on the Divine 
Fatherhood. Here the ideas of Divine “stewardship” for all a man holds, 

^ and of the rightful use of property ^ relative to the welfare of persons, 

• attain fresh depth, emphasis, and range. Such use of property a test of 
loyalty to the Heavenly Father and His Will for men. 

This felt from the first, but applied in various ways according to 
current ideals of human need. 

> The “communistic” temper of the Primitive Church, on a voluntary 
basis of Christian Love, in the New Testament and in sub-apostolic 
‘writings. I'lie Preaching of Peter affords a locus classicus for the early 
second century and for the ante-Nicene ideal generally. The Church’s 
sensitiveness to morally dubious trades, and especially usury.. 

First explicit discussion of property (to the point of riches) in Clement 
of Alexandria early in the third century. It continues the old tradition, 
seen also in Tertuilian and Xyprian, but adds some more modern 
considerations. 

Lactantius, early in the fourth century, the next exponent of the 
^ Christian ^eory of property, which he treats in the light of Justice and 
Humanity. 

Certain limitations under which the positive Christian idea of property 
operated within the Roman Empire, first as pagan, then as officially 
Christian. These due to the time-limitation of the Advent Hope, the 
Church’s earlier status as a small minority, and the genius of the Gospel 
as primarily spiritual in its interest. 

Hence (a) toleration of slavery as aiiu^institution, and {b) “other 
worldly ” asceticism. As the foreshortened perspective of the Kingdom of 
God on earth was outgrown by experience, the existing social order assumed 
a more positive significance as something to be leavened by Christian 
principles, especially after Constantine’s conversion. But the Church’s 
grasp on Christian principle in this sphere was no longer such as to make 
it take full advantage ot the new opportunity, which was largely lost. 
Thus the idea of property really remained pagan and Roman rather than 
Christian. The fact is that the Church’s idea of the Gospel had itself 
changed in emphasis. The idea of “retreat” from the world now wide- 
spread : the morally aggressive power of “faith” impaired : the negative 
aspect of Monasticism and of the Augustinian doctrine of Original Sin. 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” an ideal largely lost 
.since early clays j is now bein^ realized as never before. 

. Responsibi,iity the note -of the religious idea of property, especially in 
Christia,iiity, which lays such stress o.n the value ot pessons as compared 
with things.- Between the' competing interests of, persons, , God is the 
.Great Arbiter as regards just -'Use of His gifts of property.. ^ 



THE BIBLICAL AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
IDEA OF PROPERTY ' 

Our subject is the religicNus idea of property as traceable 
in the Bible and in the Early Christian Church. Such 
limitation of treatment as this involves is dictated by 
practical considerations. It seems best to concentrate 
attention on that part of the whole subject which has 
most direct bearing on the form in which the idea of 
property exists to-day in most minds of the European 
type of culture. For our present purpose, then, the 
significance of religion generally for the idea of pro- 
perty may best be studied under the specific forms of 
that religion which has so largely moulded European 
society and our own attitude to its institutions. 

Every civilization has at its heart its own idea of 
Humanity, which, in the last resort, controls its social 
thought and practice. Through all varieties of this 
idea certain broad distinctions run. Society may be 
viewed primarily as a community, the general well- 
being of which is all in all, or on the other hand as made 
up of individuals, the particular well-being of whom 
is of prime importance. Further, on either view 
humanity may be viewed on a materialistic basis, as 
having its sole ground in Nature in the same way as all 
else, known „J:o our senses ; or again, on a spiritualistic 
basis, , as ' having its real meaning, and therefore its 

Ss 
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ultimate motives of social conduct, in relation to some- 
thing above Nature, to some Being akin tOj^and the 
proper source of, the highest element in us. Now it 
is obvious that, according as oige'' or other of these 
conceptions of persons and their destiny prevails, it 
mu*st profoundly aifect both theory and practice as 
to the distribution and use of the things through 
which persons finS more or less scope for self-realiza- 
tion, that is, touching property in its widest sense. 
This being so, it cannot but^e that the religious view 
of humanity* must contribute a factor of profound and 
indeed decisive import to the working idea of property, 
so far as religion is a real thing to those who profess it. 
Religion is in principle all of nothing : by its fruits 
it is known one way or another. True, what once 
had ethical meaning may be narrowed down to mere 
sacred ritual or custom, with no conscious relations to 
living conduct, individual or social. But this is simple 
lapse into unreality as regards one aspect, and in all 
higher fiiiths the primary aspect, of the full fact of 
religion, which is in idea coextensive with the whole 
life of personal responsibility. The religion of the 
Bible at least, and of the Early Church, was for the 
most part really effective in moulding men’s social 
ideals and conduct ; and we shall now trace in outline 
the idea of property which underlay the historical 
development of such religion. 

i 

In Old and New Testament alike the idea of God 
ruled human life in all its relations. At all stages of 
IsraeFs history we find the^ sense of social duties as 
having their chief sanction in the Divine Being with 
' whose sovereign rights each, Israelite felt himself face, 
to face, in virtue of the Covenant relatiQii on which 
the .national existence was based. Further, at a certain 
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! stage, visible for instance in Is. xL ff , there emerges a 

clear consciousness of the God of Israel as the Creator 
I and Upholder of all things. In this character He 

possesses absolute .rights to the allegiance of all men, 
and not only of His Chosen. People, in soul, body, and 
> ' goods of every sort. All these things, powers-** of 

mind and body as ^ell as material possessions, are 
held in stewardship for God, -and^for His ends in 
^ creating mankind to show forth and share His ^^^lory ” 

or manifested nature. Ifewas relative to this' outlook 
on the world, and on life in society, that property was 
conceived of in Hebrew religion ; and it can readily be 
t imagined how powerful an incentive to social justice 

'f and to social reform, ^as ideals grew in range and 

purity, such a conception would present to truly 
religious minds in Israel. 

I ^ Let us recall some of the leading expressions of 

I Old Testament religion bearing on the matter in hand. 

I In the beo-inning God created '' the earth and all 

' upon it, and finally man as the crown of His, ..purposes 

on earth. Man, then, was created as God’s vice- 
gerent over the lower creation, as being made in the 
image of God,” or as Psalm viii. has it, ^^but little 
lower than Deity ” {Elohbn\ in respect of his latent 
capacities, insignificant though man is on his material 
side. Accordingly David is described as addressing 
God as follows, in connection whth the offerings of 
Israel for the building of the Temple (i Chron. xxix.) : 

Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power . . . and the 
majesty : for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is 
thine 5 thine is the kingdom (sovereignty), O Lord, a.nd thou art 
exalted as head above all. Both riches and honour come of 
thee, .and thou rulest over all ; and in thine hand it is to make 
great, and to give st,re.ngth unto ail . . . But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should able to offer so willingly 
after this sort ? for all things come of thee, and of thine own 
, have we given thee. . . . O Lord our God, all this store . . . 
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cometh of thine hand, and is all thine own. . . . O Lord, the 
God of our fathers, keep this for ever in the -imagination of 
the thoughts of the heart of thy people, and estaWish their 
heart unto thee.^ 

f / 

Here we have a perfect expression of the genuine 
Hebrew view of human property — all that a man can 
call his OWM and control — as verfiy the gift of God, to 
be held before all else in trust for the Giver’s own 
uses, ^r the realization of His kingdom or mani- 
fested sctvereignty on eartb. Such rights, then, as 
any man c^i have in anything he possesses — his 
faculties of body and mind, lands and all in or upon 
them, and what is produced ” (by God’s power and 
bounty) as result of human ^ faculty applied to the 
resources of Nature — such property ” rights are purely 
relative, derivative, conditional, in the presence of 
God’s sovereign overlordship of all He has produced, 
and is still producing, through the subordinate agencies 
of Nature and man. None on earth has absolute or 
indefeasijjle rights, but all only in so far as they fulfil 
the terms of the stewardship entrusted to them by God 
and the duties to others which flow therefrom. This 
applies alike to nations and to individuals. But the 
Divine will for and in the larger unit of its purposes 
must be regulative of the same will for and in the 
smaller unit of humanity, so that the rights of the 
latter are relative to those of the former as a whole. 
In other words, the general or national welfare is prior 
to and determinative of that of the individual in the 
Divine order, and so by right. 

To this conception of property, its duties and rights, 
the general trend of the Old Testament data broadly 
and normally conforms ; and there are constant signs 
of a tendency to reform actual conditions, when these 
seeni to diverge intolerably from the Divine ideal. 
The, %rarious forms of the Mosaic legislation found in 
the,, different codes embodied in the Pentateuch illustrate 
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this tendency.^ We can see the process of social reform 
going on before our eyes, and realize the religious 
motives^ which animated reformers, in the pages of the 
Hebrew Prophets.- f^The occasion of their utterances 
was the great change for the worse in economic con- 
ditions — away from a relatively equal ownership of l^iid 
— which was due parUy to losses from foreign invasion, 
plunging the poor into debt to the "richer members of 
the community, and partly to the new factor com- 
merce fostered by foreign intercourse. In these and 
other ways the sacred bond between the %mily and the 
land — conceived to belong to the nation’s God and to 
have been given by Him to all Israelites to enjoy In 
essential equality for ev,er — was broken. There arose 
a landless and dependent class, sometimes to the poiiit 
of enslavement of Israelite to Israelite. This last was an 
abomination in the eyes of all save those who themselves 
made property of their felloes. But even the lesser 
abuse, as a virtual negation of the idea of brotherhood 
before God, the real owner of the land and of all its 
increase, stirred prophets like Amos, Plosea, Isaiah, and 
Micah to witness that social justice is of the essence 
of true religion. Their constant language is of the 
oppression ” of the weak by the strong, as when 
social and economic advantages were used to Increase 
any accidental inequality in the distribution of material 
goods, and this often under the forms of law and 
justice. Jehovah will enter into judgment with the 
elders and princes of his people. It is ye that have 
eaten up the vineyard ; the spoil of the poor is in your 
houses. What mean ye that ye crush my people, and 
grind the face of the poor ? This is the oracle of the 
Lord.” Or again, Woe unto those who join house to 
house, who add field to field, till there is no more room, 
and, ye are settled alone in the midst of the 

J See Dr. W. H. Bennett's Essay m Christ and Cknlhathn (1910}, /aKra, 
Isaiah iii. 14.. f,, v. 8 j cf, i. s ;. 
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"Here what is chiefly condemned really the iniquitous 
distribution of the gain and loss arising* out of the 
social changes ” of the period : the profit^ mainly 
falls to a limited class . . . callojas*, self-seeking, and 
self-indulgent, and deepens their moral deterioration ; 
while the loss is borne by the poor and helpless.” ^ 
Over against such injustice ancT oppression, flowing 
from^self-seeking use of economic power, the prophets 
place Ih^outraged Justice of the all-sovereign King of 
Israel, who is the one real Owner of the land and of its 
produce, anci whose prime concern in its use is the 
well-being of all His People. Any other use of it is 
sacrilege, simply robbing God. This is the idea under- 
lying the Sabbatical Year and tl^ie Year of Jubilee. The 
former provided for the poor from the land as it lay 
fallow in the seventh year (Ex. xxiii. lo f.), as well as 
for the release of the Hebrew from bondservice (Ex. 
xxi, 2 ff., Deut XV. 12 ff.)3,or from debts (Deut. xv. i ff.). 
By the latter Leviticus makes similar provision for 
the recovery of ^‘'liberty throughout the land,” for all 
Hebrews, at the longer interval of fifty years. As 
regards land, it all reverts to its original owners (xxv. 
lo) ; it shall not be sold in perpetuity ; for the land 
is Mine ; for ye are strangers and sojourners with Me ” 
(u. 23). As to bondservice, even in the modified 
form of hired service, which alone Leviticus allows, it 
too then ceases ; for unto Me the children of Israel 
are servants ... I am the Lord your God ” (‘i^. 55 ; cf. 42). 
Both of these ordinances, then, in theory at least, 
recognize in a striking and radical way the sovereign 
rights of Jehovah as the Overlord, as it were, of the 
theocratic Feudal System of Israel, and the supreme 
value of persons over property in His eyes. It is in 
this light that the Eighth Commandment must be read. 
So. viewed, it tells againjst all accumulation of land and 
wealth, as private property” which affects Jnequitably 

^ Bennett (as above), p. 5S. 
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and oppressively the opportunities and welfare of men 
and womenj as God’s own special property. 

If tne later prophets, a Jeremiah or an Ezekiel, 
when face to face wifh a disintegrated Israel, feel that 
a true social organism can be created only out of true 
individual members, they never abandon the ide3 of 
founding a new social organism. Individualism is but 
the necessary stage towards this,” by creating more 
responsible moral units.^ While trying to lay the 
foundations of religion more deeply in the individual 
conscience, and on God’s Covenant in tl^ heart, they 
do not forget the cause of social justice. They, too, 
echo in effect^ Micah’s memorable words (vi. 8) : 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Here 
we have the very essence of prophetic religion, social 
justice and mercy, rooted in an abiding sense of God’s 
eye upon all a man’s ways. It is the exact opposite of 
the attitude in which one claims a right ‘^to io as one 
pleases with his own property.” The decisive question 
for a man who walks humbly with his God ” would be, 

Lord, what would’st Thou have me to do with Thine 
own By whatsoever means it has come to him, it 
still has come from God, and remains by right under 
His control.^ 

Even after the Exile, one great act of reparation 
seems to have been achieved by Nehemiah,^ when by 
moral suasion he induced the wealthy to restore lands 
and houses to expropriated poorer brethren. The post- 
Exilic prophets ^ still breathe much of the old spirit : 
“ The fast is worthless when the worshipper oppresses 

^ Dr. A. B. Davidson, article “ Prophecy ” in Hastings’s Dkt, &fde vol. iv* 

Jer. vii. 6, xxii. 3, 13, xxxiv. S-22 j .Ezek. xviii. S, xxxii. 7 f., 29, xxxiv. S, 17 
.ft', xlvL zS. 

5 Ps. xxiv. 1 1 Job xli. 1 1 , ^ Neheniiah V. 

Dr. Bennett specifies, Isaiah xxiv.-xxvii., ivi.-ixvi,, Haggai, Zcchariah, 
Malachi, Joel. 
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his labourers ; the true fast is to loose the bonds of 
wickedness and let the oppressed go freCj to feed the 
hungryj to house the outcast, and to clothe the naked ” 
(Is. Iviii. 3-8). And the witnfss of the Wisdom 
writings is to like effect,^ notably in Job’s picture of the 
rigRteous man (xxix., cf. xxxi.). Yet here the old 
prophetic insistence on the justice” which goes to the 
rooWof social evils by enabling men to remain self- 
supporting, has already dwindled to praise of the 
mercy,” which tries to cope with the resulting distress. 
The latter is -»**elative to the religious ideal of a society 
too individualistic to feel the divine discontent of the 
older prophecy, though It kept on turning out the 
extremes of need and superfluity. If a pious soul here 
and there prayed, like Agur (Prov. xxx. 8 f.), for the 
happy mean between poverty and riches, it was for its 
own spiritual welfare, and not as the condition of a like 
lot filling to others alsa, which is the moral principle 
and test of a true social order. Under the abnormal 
condition of foreign domination, religion had grown 
narrower and feebler, when it was forced back from the 
great national and human interests into an ecclesiastical 
habit of mind. ... It became legal, fixed, monotonous, 
a thing by itself. . . . The prophetic voice was hushed 
and the prophetic fire died out.”^ Yet there is evidence 
even in the later post-Exilic Judaism that the old ideal 
of social righteousness remained for many in Israel the 
essential test of piety. Thus, in Malachi iii. 5, Jehovah 
warns, I will come near to you in judgment” — the 
setting right of what is wrong — against those that 
oppress the hireling in his wages, the widow, and the 
fatherless, and that turn aside the stranger from his 
right, and fear not me, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
Here we get the social ideal in the setting most 

and Ecclesiastes' in the Hebrew Canon, while the Apocrypha is 
here in foil agreement, ^ 

a IV. Ilaiischeribiisch, Chrhthmty and the ' Social C this (pp, 27-32). 
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characteristic of the last centuries of the nation’s cor- 
porate lifcj ‘viz. as projected into the future^ the 
Messiailic agej when by a great divine intervention in 
history God shall vindicate in the eyes ®f all His ideal 
of human society. This vindication is usually depicted 
as achieved through a personal representative of Qod. 
Marked by a spirit of* “righteousness and lowliness”^ — 
once the sifting judgment is past-^he shall do away 
with unjust and oppressive riches on the one;!^^ 
and dependent and hu^igry poverty on the other. 
This is exactly the note of the Messianic Hope in the 
Magnificats^ which is most significant in the present 
connexion as showing the true line of continuity from 
Old Testament religion to that of the New Testament. 
That line first emerges quite clearly in the great 
prophets, whose teaching as to property in a religious 
light has just been summarized. Its presence later 
on is made manifest in John the Baptist, whose 
strongly social message echoes in his replies to various 
classes as to a true repentance/ and whose^ spirit is 
emphatically sanctioned by Jesus Plimself. It is a 
serious terror to overlook this, and to imagine that 
He who claimed to fulfil “ the Law and the Prophets ” 
intended, by his new emphasis on the worth of even 
the humblest individual man or woman, to supersede, 
rather than intensify in its moral and religious sanctions, 
the teaching of the prophets as to social justice and 
equity. 

II 


We have dwelt thus long on the Old Testament phase 
of the Biblical idea of property, because from, the 
nature of the case such an idea comes out more fully 
i,n the national story there unfolded than in the New 
Testament writings. In particular the teaching of the 


Zee'll, lx. 9 5 Ps. xlv. 45 Test, of Judah^xxiv. i 5, Psalms of Solomon,, x¥.ii.s 

xviii. 


Luke i. 46-55. 


'' Luke iii. 10-14. 
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Founder of Christianity Himselfj owing to its very 
genius and historical setting,^ does not furnish much 
explicit reference to the subject. Yet it hasf a vital 
bearing on property in its religious and ethical aspects. 
The Kingdom of God^ the reign'' of the Divine Will 
in and through men on earth, is a conception funda- 
mentally social^ and casts light \ipon the principles 
underlying every “social institution. Hence Just as 
Jesus confirms certain elements in Old Testament or 
Jewish religion j and supersedes others as untrue to its 
deeper tendency, as well as inadequate to the idea of 
God’s Fatherhood which He made determinative of 
everything ; so is it with property in the light of the 
same idea, even if He does not draw forth all that is 
here implied. Certainly that ^detachment of a man’s 
heart from all material wealth which He so solemnly 
inculcates, and that love for one’s neighbour as for 
one’s seif which He makes central in true religion, alike 
rebuke all self-assertive claims for the rights of 
property^” as if of absolute validity. The Old Testa- 
ment doctrine that all a man has, whether of material 
or spiritual wealth, he holds as God’s property and on 
trust for His uses, is assumed and enforced with new 
emphasis. “ Mammon ” or material wealth is en- 
trusted to a man’s stewardship in order to test whether 
he will be faithful in that which is least,” and so be 
fit to have entxmsted to him ^^the true riches” of the 
soul. But if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is Another’s, who will give you that which is your 
own” — that is, those possessions which can be made 
one’s own by the real appropriation of the spirit, to 
which they are akin. Further, as regards God’s uses 
for what He entrusts to a man’s stewardship, they are 

^ For our. present purpose the historical and temporal perspective of Christ’s 
message of “ the Kingdom ” as “ at hand/’ is immaterial, save in so far as it helps 
to explain why the Gospel at first Sad nothing to. say directly as to social reform. 
.The social principles involved are intrinsic to the relations of man to God and to 
eac.h other, whatever the scale of time or space to which they may be applied. 
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simply the service of human need for the love of God. 
This is tantamount to ministering to Christj the 
Father hi special representative — a truth set forth with 
special solemnity i|i|he picture of the Final Judgment 
in Matthew xxv. 31-46. Persons, then, being God’s 
one real concern, and their welfare being the end* for 
which everything which can become human property 
exists and is held in trust from Gt)d, all life becomes 
a proving of loyalty and love to Him through loyal 
love to one’s brother maij,^ 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thjself, or thou 
deniest both his sonship to God and thine own ” ; that 
is the message of the Gospel for all social relations. 
This of course includes implicitly economic relations, 
as affecting the well-bemg of men, and so the degree 
to which property may be held or increased, where the 
wealth of one lessens the opportunity of others. While 
accepting the institution of private property as a 
condition of social life, Christianity changed the wTole 
perspective and emphasis of men’s thoughts about it, 
and, what is still more difficult, their instinctive feelings 
towards vit, by teaching the Incomparable value of 
manhood. In the light of Christ’s idea of humanity, 
viewed in and through the high and indeed divine 
possibilities latent even in those of least account with 
their fellows, property underw^ent a radical trans- 
valuation. If the Sabbath, a divine institution for the 
training of human life, was yet ‘^made for man,” was 
relative to his well-being, and not vice versa^ how 
much more so property ? Property had no rights that 
were not relative to this great law of human life, that 
everything is to be judged as having the sanction of 
God only so far as it subserves, or at least does not 
stand in the w^ay of, the Divine idea of man as a being 
created for spiritual likeness to Himself. To this end 
of ends for man all else mustT)e treated but as means, 

^ Lake xvL 10*12 j cf. 5 x, 18. 
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Thus every institution of society is to be regarded as 
liable to modification as in practice it fails to work in 
such a way as to respect the sovereign rights of God in 
humanitys as His chief handiworjc.and propertyj and 
that for whichj as potential sharer in His own nature 
and glory, all else was created. 

These corollaries of the central Christian duty, love 
to God and to man in the light of God’s interest in 
him — love with the mind and conscience as well as 
with the feelings — were no^ doubt felt at once, so 
morally obvious are they. Yet they would be felt in 
various degrees of urgency, as their practical bearings 
were patent or required more reflection in order to be 
realized. The Master Himself had not dealt directly 
with economic conditions buf only with moral dis- 
position as determining the use of these. All, then, 
that was at once realized was the duty, or rather 
privilege, of “ charity,” in the restricted sense of that 
term, the divine obligation to share one’s goods with 
those in^actual need of bodily necessities, even to the 
point of impoverishing one’s self in fulfilment of the law 
of Christ. ^‘As ye would that men should‘s do unto 
you, do ye also so unto them.” There was no com- 
pulsion to sacrifice one’s property at a stroke or to any 
given point ; only, such conduct was highly honoured, 
as ill the case of Barnabas. What did become a part 
of the ordinary Christian’s ideal, and often of his 
practice, was the habit of treating his goods as not 
his very own, but as held in trust for the brethren in 
proportion to their need, ^^Noiie said that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own ” ; and in 
that sense they had all things in common.” 

So says Acts ; ^ and the idea is echoed in the early 
Catechism called The. Two fFays^ which adds, ^^For 
if we are fellow-sharers in that which is imperishable, 
how much more in things perishable?” Here we 

Acts iv. 32 5 cf. ii. 44 f. 
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have the authentic note of primitive Christian faith ; 
and indeed it is a timeless conviction of Christian faith 
worthy t|i.e name. For whoso hath the world’s goods, 
and beholdeth his br^^ther in need, and sjiutteth up his 
compassion from hinn, how doth the love of God abide 
in him ?” (i John iii. 17). The only point at wl^’ch 
hesitation might arise^and where it did arise during the 
early centuries, as in later times, was as to the best form 
in which this spirit of boundless goodwill (the social 
equivalent of Christian love) should act in any given 
state of society — especially outside the fecial bonds 
and guarantees of actual Christian brotherliood. Here 
indeed there has been great variety in practice. But 
as to the essential Christian attitude there can be no 
change without virtual ’Repudiation of discipleship to 
Christ Himself, let alone primitive practice. Two 
things are axiomatic : first the incomparable value of 
persons as compared with property ; and next the 
purely relative property-rights* of any individiia!, not 
only as compared with God’s absolute rights Pro- 
ducer and Owner both of all things and or all persons, 
but also as compared with the paramount human or 
derivative rights of Society as representing’ the common 
weal. Of this, the individual’s \¥eal is only a dependent 
part, and should be limited by the rights of all others 
to the conditions of personal well-being. 

The resulting practical principle, viz. the steward- 
ship of property on behalf both of God and of Society, 
and the moral duty of fidelity in this relation as the 
condition of any correlative rights of private personal 
enjoyment, is too deeply embedded in Christ’s teaching, 
notably in the parables, to need demonstration. But 
how thoroughly St. Paul, too, grasped this principie in 
all its range, applying it not only to material but also 
to spiritual possessions, may be seen from his searching 
words to certain at Corinth ^ who prided themselves 

■ i Cor. iv. 7. 

H 
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on their mental superiority. For who maketh thee 
to excel ? And what hast thou that thou hast not 
received ? But if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received^ it ? Everything 
is a gift of God’s bounty^ and calls for a grateful 
stewardship of love, the primary objects of which are 
the brethren, and beyond them- all in need. As a 
manual of the next generation,^ a sort of Whole Duty 
of the Christian Man,” puts it : For the Father wills 
that to all there be given from His own gracious gifts.” 
The real danger, in the case of the more earnest souls, 
was a too indiscriminate charity to every applicant in 
the guise of need, particularly where the Jewish notion 
was adopted that alms had an atoning virtue (cf. iv. 
6-7). But apart from abuses in both directions, in the 
motives of receiver and giver, self-sacrificing beneficence 
towards every form of need, inspired by an enthusiasm 
of humanity,” such as Ecce Homo describes as likely 
to be evoked by Christ’s* teaching and His own attitude 
to men- marked the Christianity of the early centuries 
and moulded its whole attitude to property. 

Most typical is the terse statement^ in T/ie 
Preaching of Peter^ a summary of Christian teaching 
probably belonging to the first half of the second 
century : Rich is that man who pities many, and in 
imitation of God bestows from what he hath : for God 
giveth all things to all from His own creatures. 
Understand, then, ye rich, that ye are in duty bound 
to do service, having received more than ye yourselves 
need. Learn that to others is lacking that wherein 
you superabound- Be ashamed of holding fast what 
belongs to others. Imitate God’s equity, and none 
shall be poor.” This long remained a locus classicus 
for the Christian idea of property. Gregory of 
Naziaiiztis,” for instance, towards the end of the fourth 

The Teaching of tke Jlpostlet, T. 5. 

'^"Oration Xiv. lii OraL xvi. iS, he denounces as ‘^most unjust of ail,” the man 
who keeps to Mmaelf** much property unexpectedly gained.” 
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century, cites its closing sentences, with the preface : 

Let us not be bad stewards of what lias been given 
to us.”^ Similarly in an earnest call to truer living 
issued by a Christi^yi prophet before the middle of the 
second century, we read : Every man ought to be 
rescued from misfortune ; for he that hath need.?and 
suffereth misfortune# in his daily life is in great distress 
and necessity,’’ and suffers like torment with one in 
bonds.” Such men, in fact, are often driven to 
desperation : hence, to know and not to rescue them 
is to be guilty of their bloodd Or again : Instead, 

then, of fields buy ye souls in distress, as one is able, 
and protect whdows and orphans. . . . For to this end 
the Sovereign Master enriched you, that ye might 
perform these services Yor Him.” For the Christia'n 
to do otherwise is to repudiate,” for the sake of 
earthly possessions, “ the law of his own city,” 
brotherly love, and follow the law of this city ” (the 
world), viz. selfishness. For* him,self he should seek 
to provide no more than a modest sufficiency. - 

The tone of the Apologists of the second century is 
the samt. There is no thought of individual rights 
making a truly Christian use of property optional or 
voluntary, rather than obligatory, on the lines just 
indicated : for “ wherein any can do good to his 
neighbours and does it not, he shall be reckoned alien 
to the Lord’s love,” i,e, the Christian law of iifef^ 

Further, the ancient Church w^as very sensitive 
about morally doubtful trades, and refused to receive 
for God’s service, especially the relief of the poor and 
needy conceived of as God’s special “altar”, for 
acceptable sacrifices, anything made from such sources, 


The Shepherd offhrrnm^ Similitude X. iv. 2 f. 

- Simil. L 5-85 cf. Mandate viii. so, and the paralicls adduced in .Hamaclft’s note 
in .his Fatrum Apoit Opera, 

^ Ireiiaeus, Frag, 10, in .Harvey’s edition, is. ^77. 

^ The ApostoUc DidaecaUa,, iv. 5-6 (csApost. Const, iv. 6), the Canmn of 
Hip poly m,, xi. C and parallel documents. 
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or to accept as members those who persisted in such 
trades. Among forms of tainted money -the Church 
reckoned usury, mainly having in mind the ^poorer 
class of borrower in time of disl;yess,^ who could ill 
afford to pay the high current rate of Interest, and often 
fell "as a debtor into the power of the lender. The 
lending of business capital on terms offering good 
chances of repayment was not in question. In the 
matter of usury, then, we get a good instance of the 
way in which the Christian copscience placed the use of 
property uiidpr the control of the law of justice that is 
also sympathy. 

So far we have summarized the incidental teaching 
of the Early Church generally as to the duties of 
property. But there are a few writers who deal with 
the subject more particularly. The most careful 
handling of the subject of riches — primarily indeed in 
relation to their possessor’s true welfare — from an Early 
Christian standpoint, is a tractate of Clement of 
Alexandria early in the third century. It is entitled 
^^Who is the Rich Man that is saved ” in allusion 
to Christ’s reply to the man who asked What shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life ? ” — How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God.” These words deeply impressed the Early Church. 
Indeed Clement found it needful, even after the lapse 
of nearly two centuries, to explain that they did not 
shut out rich men as such from eternal life, any more 
than they guaranteed it to poor men as such. Yet he 
does not disguise the grave difficulties which beset the 
rich man in the path of eternal life. He enters on the 
Christian race severely handicapped with the weight of 
earthly wealth ; yet need he not give up the idea of 
eiiteriiig at all, only he must submit to the strictest 
training of all under Christ the great trainer (ch. iii.). 

■■ ^ Cf. Gregory Naz., Omthn xvi. i.S, Farming not. the land kit the necessity of 
the needy.” 
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Everything, depends on the motivCj the attitude of 
willj “^the stripping from the soul itself, and the 
disposition, the un^lerlying passions, ^iid the cutting 
.out by the roots of things alien” (c. xii.). To judge 
the task impossible would be to make impossible, also 
the principle of sharing one’s goods with others, For 
what sharing would be left open te men if no one had 
anything?” This does not indeed quite cover the 
defence of riches as such. But it does tell against 
a literalistic and purel)^ ascetic reading of Christ’s 
teaching as to property, such as was evidently current 
ill certain circles in Clement’s day. 

Accordingly the sum of the matter is this : “ Wealth 
\¥hicli benefits one’s *neighbours also is not to be 
discarded. For it is Svealth ’ as being useful. It is, 
in fact, like some material or instrument, for good use 
by those who know how. . . . Such an instrum,eiit is 
riches also. Thou canst us*e it justly : to righteous- 
ness it is subservient. A man uses it unjustly : again 
a servant it is found of injustice. For its nature is to 
be a servant, but not to rule. . . . So let no one do 
away with possessions, but rather the passions of the 
soul such as do not permit the better use of property, 
ill order that, becoming noble and good, he may be 
able to use nobly even these possessions.” To those 
who have cast aside the passions of the soul which lead 
to abuse of wealth, Christ says Com.e, follow me,” as 
the Way in the use of wealth also. 

Such was Clement’s view of Christian duty as, to 
property, even when amounting to riches. It was 
not exactly the primitive Christian one, which resulted 
largely from expectation of a near end to the present 
order of things ; but it had at its heart the same idea of 
property, whether material or spiritual, as a stew^^rdship 
from God for the good of all within our reach (c. xvi.). 

For he who holds possessions as God’s gifts, both 
ministeriiig from them to God the giver, unto iiien’s 
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salvation, and knowing that he possesses them for the 
brethren’s sake rather than his own, . . . not being a 
slave of what h^ possesses and not pt^ying them about 
in his soul, but ever labouring at some good and divine 
w:or^ ... he is the man deemed blessed by the Lord 
and called poor in the spirit . . . -not one who could 
not live if not rich (c. xvi,). 

Nay more, man’s natural stewardship towards God 
is for Christians enhanced by the debt owed to Christ 
for laying down His life for them. This (life) He 
demands of u'S in return on behalf of one another. 
But if we owe our lives to the brethren, . . . should 
we any longer hoard and shut up worldly things, those 
beggarly and alien and fleeting^ things ? ” (c. xxxvii.). 
Thus the right use of property is simply the corollary 
of love, in the peculiarly deep and real sense distinctive 
of the Christian Gospel. “ Love buds into beneficence.” 
Here Clement stands on the old and broad basis of the 
common JZhristian conscience, as we have described it, 
and as it utters itself in a Jewish Christian writing 
about Clement’s own day : ^ Every fair deed shall the 
love of man teach you to do, even as hatred of men 
suggests ill-doing.” In contrast to such ^^phil- 
anthropy” stands the self-seeking spirit of greed 
(pkonexia)j which readily attaches to the pursuit of 
temporal gain and prompts to doubtful methods 
therein. 

Clement can find no Christian warrant for the man 
who goes on trying to increase without limit, ever on 
the oudook for more, with his head bent downwards ” 
(c. xvii.). On the other hand, he goes beyond the 
primitive Christian mode of thought in a modern 
direction, when he observes that ^^it is impossible that 
one in want of the necessaries of life should not be 
harassed in mind and lack leisure for the better things, 

^ Tke Epistle of ' Clement to (viii.-x.), prefixed to the Clementine Homilies 

but, pro.bably of earlier date. ■ ■ 
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in trying to provide the wherewithal. How much 
more serviceable the opposite case, when having a 
competency he both himself escapes straits as to money 
and is able to ai(f cTeserving persons.” The ideal lot 
is, in fact, that happy mean between riches and 
poverty for which ^ the wise man ” of Proverbs 
(xxx. 8 f.) prayed, as best for the squFs welfare. Yet 
Clement does not feel called on to urge that this should 
be brought within the reach of all ; that so every man 
might have the means e£ self-expression through the 
true use of some property of his own, r^.ther than be 
dependent upon the charity of others. But this defect 
was common to ancient thought generally, while in 
Christianity charity ” ®w'as placed on a more ideal 
basis. 

In Tertullian the primitive attitude to property is 
no less manifest than in his great Alexandrine con- 
temporary. We who mingk in mind and soul,” says 
he,^ have no hesitation as to fellowship in property.” 
And what is perhaps more striking, the sarne spirit 
animate^ Cyprian in the next generation, a period 
marked by not a few changes in Christian outlook. 
The two men differed a good deal in temperament ; 
both were of legal training and spirit ; and yet neither 
dreamt of property being held by Christians otherwise 
than in trust for God and His interests in humanity. 
Cyprian, who had himself set a signal example in the 
matter of yielding all to God’s uses, discusses the duty 
of charity even to such an extent as to make a rich man 
actually a poor man, and meets current objections to 
such risks. His arguments may not all be sound, just 
as his religious theory of this duty is deeply coloured 
by legalism and the notion of meriting reward at God’s 
hands ; but in any case the essential idea of property 
as held on trust for God, t}}e Giver of all goods, 
is there and influential. To act in the spirit of the 

1 Apology, ch. 39. 
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Apostolic Church in Acts is by heavenly law to imitate 
the equality of God the Father in the common gifts 
of nature, which the whole human race should 
equally enjoy,” After this exaniple of equality, he 
who as a possessor on earth shares his returns and 
frUits with the brotherhood, in being by his free 
bounties not only open-handed {communis) but also just, 
is an imitator of God the Father.” ^ 

In these brief sentences two ideas emerge which 
receive fuller expression in ihe next writer inviting 
notice on a so^ale similar to Clement, namely Lactantius, 
who wrote just before the change in the relations of 
Church and State under Constantine. These ideas are 
equality ” in the enjoyment ,of God’s bounties, and 
the justice ” of the claim of need upon the property 
of those who have enough and to spare. To Lac- 
tantius in his Divine Institutes Justice is the very 
source of virtue ; and its function as the bond of 
Society ” is set forth by means- of a description of 
life in the Golden Age, when men were true to God’s 
will in giving the earth for the common use of all, that 
none might lack. All this was disordered by Cupidity. 
Not only did men cease to share with others their 
superfluity, but they snatched at others’ property, 
drawing everything to their private gain. This the 
strong further secured by unequal laws for the defence 
of their property thus won. Thus justice disappeared, 
with its offices of humaneness, equity, and pity, and 
was replaced by proud and swelling inequality (v. 5-6). 

Such is Lactantius’s analysis of the state of things 
prevalent in society about him, as it struck his Christian 
consciousness ; and the moral roots of it, judged in the 
same light, he traces to ^^ the desertion of Divine religion, 
which alone causes one man to hold another dear, and 
to know that he is bo^nd to him by the bond of 
brotherhood, in that God is one and the same Father 
^ De opera et Eleemosyms^ 
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to all.” It was to restore ^^justice” as dutifulness 
(j)ietas) towards humanity in each and all, resting on 
like dutifulness to “the common Father of all,” that 
Christ came. True justice, then, as inclusive of all 
virtues, has two primary forms. “Piety and equity 
{aequitas) are, as it ^yere, its veins, for in these two 
sources the whole of justice is contained. Its fountain- 
head and origin is in the first of these, all its force and 
method {ratio) in the second. If, then. Piety is to 
know God, and the sum of this knowledge lies in 
practical worship, he of course is ignora-nt of justice 
who has not religious regard for God. For how can 
he know it in itself who is ignorant of its source ?” 
This conception Lacta^atius further develops in a 
striking simile, according to which knowledge of God 
is to the organism of justice or true morality as the 
head to the body, the source of life and intelligence 
to all the virtues, if these are to exist in organic unity 
and vital energy (vi. 9). 

The other part of Justice is Equity, that making 
one’s self equal with others which Cicero calls “ equa- 
bility.” For God, who both produces and breathes into 
men, has willed that all should be equal, that is, equally 
matched {pares ) ; has imposed on all the same conditions 
of life ; has begotten all for wisdom ; has promised to 
all immortality. None is with Him a slave, none a 
master : for if to all the same is Father, by equal right 
we all are children. Wherefore neither the Romans 
nor the Greeks could possess justice, because they have 
had men of many unequal grades, from poor to rich, 
from humble to powerful. For where all are not 
equally matched there is not equity ; and inequality 
itself excludes justice, the whole force of which lies in 
this, that it makes equal those who have come by an 
equal lot to the condition of-, this life. The spirit 
which recognizes and acts on such equity between man 
and man, is called by Lactantius humdnitas^ which we may 
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render “ humaneness ” or “ the feeling of humanity.” 
It is just what the author of Ecce Homo means by his 
“ enthusiasm of humanity,” when it exists iri intimate 
union with a sense of the Divine‘ofigin and destiny of 
truly human nature. Such a union is also exacdy what 
Lactantius has himself gathered the Gospels, and 
he further uses it,as a fruitful principle from which to 
deduce all social relations. Here is how he puts it. 
“I have said what is due to God. I will now say 
what is to be rendered to “man ; although this very 
thing which^-you render to man is rendered to God, 
because man is God’s image. However the first duty 
of Justice is to be united to God, the second to man. 
But the former is called religion, the latter is named 
mercy or humaneness ; which virtue is proper to just 
men and worshippers of God, because it alone contains 
the principle of social life.” The chief bond then of 
men naturally, is humaireness ; and he who has broken 
it, is to be deemed impious and a parricide. On 
account of this tie of relationship God teaches us never 
to do ill but always good, to afford aid to the oppressed 
and those in trouble, to bestow food on those that have 
not. For God, since He is Himself loyal {fius), willed 
man to be a social creature. Accordingly in the case 
of other men we should think of ourselves as in their 
place (vi. lo). 

It is only such full and positive well-doing wherever 
need exists and one can help from one’s own resources, 
and not mere abstinence from conscious injury, or aid 
given in exceptional crises, that satisfies “ that true and 
genuine justice ” which Cicero dreams of, but “the 
concrete and clearly expressed likeness ” of which he 
regards as beyond human reach. It is just such a 
concrete ideal of justice that has been revealed and 
brought within the reach of men, according to Lactantius, 
in the Gospel of Christ, who has given absolute value 
to humanity, as rdated to God, even in the most 
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despised of men. Accordingly, wherever a man’s help 
is needed, there we should consider our duty to be in 
demand. ^But in whaj: does the principle of justice 
consist more than in this, that what we afford to our 
friends through affection, that we should afford to 
strangers through huraaneness ? And this is after ail 
afforded to God, to whom a just deed -is the dearest of 
sacrifices.” 

Perhaps some one will say : If I do all this, I 
shall have nothing.” Lactantius replies that, after all, 
the precepts in question are not given to a single 
individual, ^‘but to every community {populus) which 
is united in mind and holds together as one man. If 
alone thou art not suffieient for great works, work 
justice with all a true man’s might. . . . Nor think 
that thou art now being advised to lessen or indeed 
• exhaust thy estate, but to turn to better uses what 
thou would’st have spent on superfluities.” In any 
case God will judge laen by the laws of their own 
practice. 

The exposition of Lactantius has been given thus 
fully, because his seems the most explicit statement 
bearing on the Christian idea of property and its 
duties to be found in the first four centuries. In its 
main features it may be taken as also fairly representa- 
tive, especially of the Latin West, where the Stoic idea 
of the law of nature,” as expounded for instance by 
Cicero, remained widely influential. Thus, his principle, 
that to impart of one’s larger means to those in need 
as an act of humanity,” due to those who share with 
one’s self a Divine destiny according to God’s will, is 
not a deed of mere charity but of justice, is found half 
a century later in the Roman churchman known as 
“ Ambrosiaster,” when he says^ that it is a matter^ of 
justice that a man keep not for Wmself alone what was 
intended by God for the equal good of ail. 

^ Commentary on 2 Cor. lx, g. 
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So far we have dealt only with the more positive 
aspect of the Early Christian idea of property, which 
while assuming certain rights of private ownership laid 
great stress upon the moral auties conditioning its 
exercise. God is recognized not only as the real 
Owner of all He has made and is constantly making 
and giving to mankindj but also as Father in His 
purpose touching its equitable use among His human 
family at large. But there were certain limitations 
under which these ideas fo? long operated, particularly 
the institution of slavery and the absence of a sound 
constructive theory of civil society, especially in its 
economic bearings. 

These defects, which were part of the historical 
conditions amid which the early Church’s lot was cast, 
were the harder for the Christian consciousness at once 
to transcend owing to two sets of causes affecting its - 
own original outlook, the one temporary and accidental, 
the other intrinsic. The accidental hindrances were 
the expectation of the speedy end of the existing order 
by Divine intervention, and the fact that Christians long 
formed but a small minority within a spiritually alien 
social environment — a circumstance which restricted 
both freedom of action and reflective initiative. The 
intrinsic causes, on the other hand, flowed directly 
from the very genius of Christianity itself. ^^The 
Gospel” being ^^the glad tidings of benefits that pass 
not away,” ^‘it aims at raising the individual to a 
standpoint far above the conflicts between earthly 
prosperity and earthly distress, between riches and 
poverty, lordship and service.”^ Such “ holy indiffer- 
ence ” to all merely earthly conditions tended naturally, 
especially under the accidental conditions just specified, 
to t concentrate Christian effort upon rooting the 
eternal boon of spiritual liberty in the souls of men, 
to the comparative neglect of social and economic 

1 l:izxn^ck.^m Essays on the Social Gospel^ 1907, p. g. 
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conditions which had to do primarily with bodily 
comfort and welfare. Yet it is a mistake to suppose 
that Christians were ever indifferent to actual bodily 
distress or hardship m others, even if they believed 
these things could be overruled to their own good or 
to needed discipline. The Church’s ideal in these 
matters was that of a. modest sufficiency, gained by a 
man’s own labour and enabling him to do deeds of 
mercy to others. But it had not yet enough leisure of 
soul or mind to direct its thought to the immense 
problem of the economic r^iconstruction of the Roman 
Empire. What it could do at once, that to a large 
extent it did. It created a fresh spirit, a new atti- 
tude of brotherhood and spiritual equality irrespective 
of all outward distinctbns, based on the inherent.. 
sanctity of human personality as heir to Divine 
sonship ; and this was bound forthwith to make all 
relations new, and in the end — if maintained in its 
original purity of emphasis — tD leaven every circle of 
thought and action, nowever ethically remote from 
such a dynamic centre. Nay more, it furnished within 
its own special sphere, the Christian community, an 
object-lesson of its inherent tendencies, on a voluntary 
basis, stimulated by a public opinion which revered 
such of its members as were devoted and original 
enough to carry out as individuals the full Christian 
ideal even In an alien social order. Thus even within 
the institution of slavery It produced a new moral 
atmosphere, especially where the new religious relation 
obtained on both sides ; while it greatly encouraged 
the freeing of slaves on principle and not merely as a 
deed of liberality. 

(^) In thinking of slavery, the greatest of abuses of 
property rights, perhaps the best approach to the 
Christian attitude under the Roman Empire is through 
Seneca, who was contemporary with the birth of 
Christianity. As distinct from Aristotle, who represents 
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the ancient classical view that many men are by nature 
destined for slavery and have no right to freedom, 
Seneca^ held that since ail men have at bottom — in 
what is noblest and most characteristic — essentially the 
same nature, this common humanity makes slavery a 
breach of natural law or right. Here the significant 
thing is that it is the religioi:i-s element in Seneca’s 
thought that makes all the difference. It is his truer 
idea of personality which leads him to his truer notion 
of human rights ; and this is the outcome of his 
religious outlook, which thus lifts humanity above a 
naturalistic devel of valuation and makes it something 
sacred, an end in and to itself. Here is the meeting 
ground of Seneca and Christianity, and it is characteristic 
of the religious view of iife, socially as well as 
individually. The point at which they diverge, the 
less steady way in which Seneca carries out the thought, 
suggests the greater power of the Christian idea of 
God, based on a more vivid and sure sense of His 
personality as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

But apart from this difference of moral dynamic in 
the teaching of Seneca and the early Christians, their 
practical attitude to slavery was much the same. They 
bade the individual rise to a sense of spiritual freedom 
in spite of outward bondage, rather than denounce the 
institution as an altogether illegitimate form of property. 
The reason for this stopping short of the full application 
of the religious idea of persons was, in either case, ex- 
pediency under actual conditions. This was specially 
clear and urgent for the Christian community, whose 
status, already precarious in the eye of Roman law, 
would have been rendered quite untenable, if colour 
were given to the suspicion that it meant social revolu- 
tion on the part of slaves, i.e, the working class as a 
whole. Hence the official Christian policy^ for the 

^ in the Epistle to Philemon, Col. iii. 22 ff., Eph. vi. 5 ff., and 1 Peter ii. 
11-18, iii. '13-17, iv. 12-19. 
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brief present distress ” was patient endurance of wrong 
after the flesh” in the power of freedom in the spirit” 
After all the principle of authority in society was of 
the Divifie appointment/ and should not hastily be 
revolted against^ even if identified with whatj like slavery^ 
clearly bore the mark of human sin, as selfishness and 
injustice. Where freedom was within reach in "an 
orderly way, by a master’s good will, let it be embraced. 
Such seems St. Paul’s advice in i Cor. vii. 21, though 
the passage came to be read otherwise by many Church 
Fathers. Apart from thi^s, Christians had a special 
reason for deeming direct efforts to abolish property in 
slaves as inexpedient, in their belief that the whole 
status quo of society was doomed to imminent radical 
change by the hand of God. Indeed it is in this light 
that we must regard their thought and practice as to 
all property during the period when the primitive view 
of ^^the Kingdom of God” prevailed. On the other 
hand, we must notice how latenchanges in the Christian 
idea of property went along with changes in this 
determinative conception, that of God’s Kingdom, its 
nature, and the time and place relations of its realization. 
Such historical circumspection will help to save us from 
not a few current but grave errors touching both the 
spirit of Christianity and its view of property as a legal 
and economic institution. 

( 3 ) So, too, early Christian aloofness from society was 
not in the main due to “ other-worldliness ” of spirit in 
the sense of a dualistic attitude to life under material 
conditions, or a bias against normal bodily enjoyment 
of any kind. This is totally foreign to Christ’s own 
attitude to Nature and human life. No doubt there 
was an ascetic ” element in His practice as determined 
by His special mission, and also in His teaching to 
others in so far as they were called to share the urgent 
task of preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom as at hand. 

^ Rom, xiii. 1-7, i Pet. ii. 1 3 ft. 
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Relative to such functions property was but a clog. 
Yet all were not called to take up their Cross ” of self- 
denial in the same way : there was a normal life of 
labour in gaining for one’s self an(| others the daily bread 
which was in**no way depreciated. *Only superfluity is 
regarded as a clogging influence, as it grows to actual 
wealth ” and promotes the temper which trusts in ” 
riches and their pleasures. And this, broadly speaking, 
was also the attitude of primitive Christianity, so long 
as it was determined by the Biblical type of piety 
proper to its Palestinian h©me. It was only when it 
passed out mto the Graeco-Roman world that another 
type of asceticism, foreign in origin, began subtly to 
blend with the older type of self-discipline with the 
positive intent of spiritual freedom, through simplicity 
of bodily desires, for service of God and man in love. 
But apart from this secondary development, which as 
time went on assumed immense dimensions and had 
far-reaching issues, the^ early Christian spirit towards 
material conditions was not ot|ier-worldiy ” ; for the 
scene of the Kingdom of God was to be this earth, 
transformed indeed in such a way as to remove all sin 
and evil, yet the material home of a life in human 
society not essentially other than might be experienced 
here and now within the new Christian community, 
with its purified social order. The Lord’s Prayer 
embodies this conception of the Kingdom unmistakably, 
and contains in the order and emphasis of its petitions, 
including that for daily bread, the principles of the 
new social ideal. The claims of the Heavenly Father 
and His will are regulative from beginning to end. 
Over against such an ideal of human life the existing 
pagan order of society was alien in spirit ; and as such 
it seemed beyond the hope of renovation by human 
efforts, however inspired, rather than by sudden Divine 
cataclysm, of which the fall of the hostile Jewish State 
■seemed the first stage. - 
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But this foreshortened perspective of the Kingdom’s 
history on earth began slowly to recede into the 
backgrou|id of the Christian consciousnessj from 
the date of the publication of the F®urth Gospelj 
with its emphasis on “Eternal Life ” as already present 
in its essential factors ; and for a time Christians wa-e 
sadly perplexed between the older anjd the newer out- 
look. In some circles the transition was quicker than 
in others. But the tendency was inevitable ; and 
before the end of the third century the estimate of 
existing societyj as embodying an order thjit might yet 
be leavened throughout, began to grow more positive, 
and was further enhanced by the adhesion of the im- 
perial head of the State. Thus the sense of the alien 
nature of the social organism amidst which the Church’ 
lived and had its being tended to pass away during 
the fourth century, as the Empire became more and 
more Christian in profession, aqd paganism lost formal 
control of society and its customs, while Christian 
bishops gained ever fnore influence and even legal 
authority in the world of affairs and of social custom. 
Filled with wonder and gratitude at this broad reversal 
of conditions, Christians neglected to criticize economic 
and social institutions closely in the light of the Gospel. 
No doubt the change tended on the whole to a more 
responsible and Christian use of property in various 
ways, particularly in the ameliorating of the servile lot, 
though slavery as such was not as a rule opposed on 
Christian principle. But on the whole a great chance 
was missed ; and the social order, remaining at this 
crucial point unadjusted to the full spirit of the Gospel 
of Divine Fatherhood and Human Brotherhood, came 
to react adversely on Christian ideals of property 
generally. Broadly speaking, the idea of property as a 
social and economic institution really remained pagan 
and, so far as embodied in law, Soman in its spirit and 
presuppositions. 
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Nor is it hard to see how this should be so. The 
very genius of Christianity laid the mam stress upon 
the spiritual or the intrinsic riches of the sgul, rather 
than upon m?^terial conditions. Furtherj the historical 
conditions of the Church’s life for nearly three centuries 
under the alien Empire, as already shown in connexion 
with slavery, were such as to^ prevent the natural 
esftension of Christian thought from the primary to 
the secondary, yet influential, factors in man’s concrete 
life in society. Accordingly when it would have become 
natural, wit^ the changed relations of Church and State, 
for the Christian conscience to take upon itself fuller 
and wider responsibility for all social conditions affect- 
ing the welfare of men, including their mutual relations 
as equal before God and called to live as brothers in 
co-operative justice and love, it did not rise to the 
height of its ethical ideal. There are no signs that 
the Church of the fourth century had or tended to 
create any new and constructive ideal of social well- 
being even for its own members, much less for the 
commonweal at large ; while the economic aspects 
of the problem in any comprehensive sense lay quite 
below the horizon of its thought. That is, it simply 
shared the conventional ideas underlying the existing 
economic order, and the hand-to-mouth methods of 
dealing with its anomalies and evils. 

Why was this ? Why did not the Christian 
conscience concern itself more with such things, as it 
did (within the limits then restricting its action) with 
kindred evils in the early days of the Gospel ? The 
answer must be, at bottom, that its idea of the Gospel 
itself had changed a good deal in emphasis. The old 
ethical passion, where it existed, had been diverted in 
the^ interval during which Christians had been largely 
shut out from direct jnfluence upon social conditions, 
into largely different channels, especially those of 
self-salvation by ascetic retreat from the world. The 
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spirit of moral initiative so characteristic of faith ” in 
the early personal sense, the faith which felt able and 
bound tc^ overcome the world,” outside as well as 
inside its own bosorr*, was no longer psevalent ; and 
so no fresh theory of what the social order should be 
made by Christian influence dawned on it in power, 
and no corresponding^ idea of property. Here, most 
of all, retreat from the normal social order on the part 
of the most zealous souls, in the interests of a monastic 
ideal ^ which meant despair of the leavening of society, 
was disastrous both in practice and in ^theory. It 
meant a virtual dualism between true religious life and 
duty, on the one hand, and civic and economic life on 
the other. The latter sphere was thus in principle left 
to go its own way according to its own secular and’ 
selfish laws, as a system outside the redemptive control 
of Christian motives and methods, yet a system in 
which Christians were involve^d and for the human 
issues of which they could not but be largely responsible. 
Such a secession of^^Hhe religious” par excellence 
could not but hinder the growth of a truly constructive 
theory of society, and of property as relative thereto ; 
and could not but prevent the rise of a Christian public 
opinion adequate to originate and maintain any far- 
reaching economic reform. Finally, at the close of the 
fourth century, a definite theological doctrine, tending 
to support such practical pessimism touching the 
possibility of justice, in the full sense, in ordinary 
civic relations, added its weight to the negative scale. 

But apart from the tendency of the Latin doctrine 
of Original Sin, as applied to civil society, to obscure 
the sacredness of its essential or ideal ends, the very 
idea of the petition Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,” was already 
fading from current Christian thought and endeavour 

^ Though that ideal itself included communal ownership in place of private 
property, as is pointed out in the next Essay. 
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in any comprehensive social sense. Therewith the 
true Christian idea of property passed largely into 
abeyance ; nor have conditions equally favourable to 
its re-emerge«ce returned since fhen until now. Is it 
too much to hope that our own age, with its conscious 
effort to return, through past experience, and in an 
historic spirit which allows for tiie relative elements in 
primitive Christianity, to the essential ideals of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ for mankind at large, may take 
a long step towards working out the bearings of those 
ideals on ^^Ifoperty, as a large factor in the task of 
social betterment ? 

The note of religion is responsibility ; and the 
genius of Christian religion, as we have seen, is a sense 
'of the sovereign worth of human personality as compared 
with all else in life. This implies the duty of having all 
things in harmony with the interests of persons, not 
only in the disposal of.wealth and the opportunities it 
affords, but also in the ways by which it is acquired, as 
these affect the persons employed as means to economic 
ends. Between competing human interests in this 
sphere God is the supreme arbiter, as He is also the 
real creator and owner of all wealth, whether material 
or mental ; and into His ears enters the cry of them 
that are overreached in the co-operative business of 
utilizing His gifts. The unsolved problem, then, for 
Christian civilization in particular, is how to do justice as 
between persons in the use of the wealth which is now 
so adequate in the gross for the needs of all members 
of the social commonwealth. The answer to this 
problem turns largely on a thoughtfully just idea of 
Property and its social implications, matters on which 
further data emerge in the course of other essays in 
this volume. 
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SUMMARY 

I. The conception of the New Testament and 'the early Fathers 
represents the principle of the claims of the Brotherhood. Permanence 
of the conception, which is represented by -the organized charity of the 
Christian Church.^ 

We are here concerned with the nature of the theory of property which 
lay^ behind this, as it was developed by the later Fathers and mediaeval 
writers. 

II. Mediaeval theory founded mainly on that of the great Fathers. 

The form of this derived primarily from the later philosophical theory 

of the ancient world. 

The distinction between nature and convention. 

The Fathers held that by nature ail things are common, that private 
property is the result of avarice, but al'jo a restraint upon it. 

Private propwty is lawful, but the common right remains, and is 
represented by the obligation to maintain the needy. 

Almsgiving is an action of justice, not merely of mercy. 

Private property is the creation of the State, and belongs to positive 
law, and is limited by its utility. 

* Summary of the Patristic theory. ^ 

III. The Patristic principles furnish the substance of the mediaeval theory. 

The Canonists held that private property belonged to the law of custom 

and institution, not to the law of nature. 

By the law of nature all things are common, and this principle was 
represented in the primitive Church, and in the theory of Plato. 

Private property is the creation of the State. 

St. Thomas Aquinas’s treatment of the origin of property more complex. 

Distinction between the right to acquire and distribute, and the right 
to use. 

In the first sense private property is legitimate and necessary, in the 
second sense a man must hold it as for the common use. 

The influence of Aristotle on St. Thomas. 

Private property not an institution of the natural law, but not contrary 
to it. 

St. Thomas’s theory of the rights of property the same as that of the 
Fathers and the other mediaeval writers. 

St, Peter Damian’s phrase that the rich are dtspensatores^ not possessores. 

The Canonists held that no man has a right to more than he needs, 
but recognize that some may need more than others. 

St. Thomas’s view is the same : almsgiving is an act of mercy in its 
intention, but is also a matter of obligation. He goes indeed so far as to 
maintain that in case of necessity a man may take what he needs. 

In case of necessity all things are common. 

IV. Such conceptions are in some ways far removed from ours. 

We have transcended the sharp opposition between the natural and 
the conventional. 

We recognize the organic process of the development of institutions, 
and lihe relation of private property to individuality. But the mediaeval 
conceptions are not unmeaning. We recognize the unity of life, and the 
truth of the conception of a common right. 

This is the meaning of the principle of brotherhood, and is the true 
guide to social regulation and action. 
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The last essay has drawn out the conception of the 
nature of property as it* is presented in the Old and 
New Testaments and in the writings of the early 
Fathers. It is clear that their conception of the nature 
and rights of property was controlled by the principle 
of the claims of the Brotherhood, and expressed itself 
in the administration ®f help to those who were in need. 
This conception never died out in the Christian Church. 
It would, indeed, be impossible to deal with this sub- 
ject completely without taking into account the history 
of charity, or almsgiving, in the Christian Church. In 
our day we are, no doubt, very conscious of the great 
difficulties which surround this subject, difficulties so 
great and serious that there are some who think that 
the time is rapidly approaching when this function of 
the organized Christian Society must be, at any rate in 
large measure, transferred to other organizations. But 
whatever may be the truth of this, we should fall into 
a complete misconception of our subject if we even for 
a moment forgot that the Church, from the days of the. 
Apostles down to our own times, has looked upon the 
help and maintenance of the needy as among the*first 
of the' obligations of the religfous life, and that this' 
principle has been represented by an immense network 
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of institutions, and by the constant practice of Christian 
people. 

We are, however, now concerned primarily with the 
conception of. the nature of pro'perty which has lain 
behind these habits and institutions ; and this essay 
attempts very briefly to set out the substance of these 
principles as th^ were conceited in the Middle 
Ages. 

The theory of the Middle Ages is founded upon the 
theory of prc^erty as it was set forth in the writings of 
the great Fathers from the fourth to the seventh century, 
and it is therefore to them that we must first turn our 
attention. As we shall presently see in more detail, 
the theory of these Fathers represents not merely the 
influence of the New Testament and the sense of the 
Christian Brotherhood, but is related to the general 
principles of current philosophical theory in the later 
centuries of the ancient world. Indeed, it has not yet 
been sufficiently understood in how great a degree the 
intellectual conceptions of the Fathers and of the 
Middle Ages take their form and even their substance 
from the general thought of these centuries. The 
philosophical conceptions of the great Fathers have 
always their specifically Christian character ; but the 
general education of these Fathers — and they belonged 
to what we may call the educated classes — furnished 
the forms into which they threw their distinctive con- 
ceptions, and, in the matter of social and political theory, 
much of the substance of their theory. 

If we were to attempt to find a phrase which might 
represent the form of their theory, we might say that 
it lies in the distinction between nature and convention. 
In order to understand this distinction we must bear 
in mind that nature, in the later centuries of the ancient 
world, means primarily' not the perfection of a thing, 
as it does in Aristotle, but the primitive or original 
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form of a thing ; while the phrase also usually conveys 
the suggestion that this primitive or original form has 
some continuing superiority over the conventional 
institution or custom? which has grown out of it ; or 
more accurately perhaps, that the natural represents 
something essential, which may be modified for practj^cal 
purposes by the conventional, but cannot be wholly 
set aside. This will become clear as we consider the 
details of the theory of property. 

The most arresting aspect of the patristic theory of 
property is well illustrat^id by such phrases as those 
of St. Ambrose, when he says that natur(f produced all 
things for the common use of all men, that nature 
produced the common right of property, but usurpa- 
tion the private right ; *or again that God wished the 
earth to be the common possession of all men, to 
produce its fruits for all men, but avarice created the 
rights of property.^ These phrases represent the 
normal standpoint of the later Tathers.^ 

What does this mpan ? At first sight it might seem 
to be an assertion of Communism, a denunciation of 
private property as a thing which is sinful and un- 
lawful. But this is not what the Fathers mean. There 
can be little doubt that we find the source of these 
words of St. Ambrose in such a phrase as that of 
Cicero, Sunt autem privata nulla natura,”® and in 
the Stoic tradition which is represented in one of 
Seneca’s letters, where he describes the primitive life 
in which men lived together in peace and happiness, 
when there was no system of coercive government and 
no private property, and says that men passed out 
of these primitive conditions as their first innocence 
disappeared, as they became avaricious and dissatisfied 
with the common enjoyment of the good things of the 

^ St. Ambrose, De officiisj i. 2.8 j Comm, on Ps, cxviii.. 8. 22. * 

^ Cf- Ambrosiaster, Comm, on 2 Cor, ix. 9 j ftt. Gregory the Great, Liher Reguiae 
Pastoraiis^ iii. zi., 

Cicero, De officii i, 7.- 
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world, and desired to hold them as their private 
possessions^ 

Here. we have the quasi-philosophical theory from 
which the patristic conception dsa derived.' When 
men were innocent there was no need for private 
pr 9 perty, or the other great conventional institutions 
of society ; but as this innocence passed away, they 
found themselves 'compelled to organize society and to 
devise institutions which should regulate the ownership 
and use of the good things which men had once held 
in common. The institution of property thus re- 
presents both the fall of man from his primitive 
innocence, the greed and avarice which refused to 
recognize the common ownership of things, and also 
the method by which the blindr greed of human nature 
may be controlled and regulated. It is this ambiguous 
origin of the institution which explains how the Fathers 
could hold that private property was not natural, that it 
grew out of men’s sinful and vicious desires, and at the 
same time that it was a legitimate, institution. For it 
must be clearly understood that they do maintain this. 
St. Augustine puts this very clearly in several passages 
of his writings, and he represents the general consent 
of the Fathers.^ 

This does not, however, mean that the principle 
that private property was a thing contrary to nature 
had a merely theoretical importance. On the contrary, 
it is, I think, clear that the Fathers adopted this quasi- 
philosophical theory so readily, not only because it 
may have been the doctrine of the schools in which 
they were educated, but also because it fitted in very 
well with the traditions which they derived from the 
New Testament and the Early Church, the tradition 
that a man must help his brother who is in need. These 

^..Seneca, xiv. 2. . ■ 

Ct St. Augustine, Contra AdmaT.tum, xx. 2 j De morlbus Ecdesiae Catholkae^ ^* 35 5 
St. Ambrose, Ixiii. 92 ; St. Hilary of Comm, on Man, xix. 9 5 Salvian, 

,, jid Ecchsiam^u y^ 
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Fathers are clear that though the institution of private 
property is lawful, yet the claims of all those who are in 
want conJ:inue to be valid. This principle is admirably 
represented in one of those passages froi^ St Ambrose's 
writings to which reference has already been made. 

It was the will of God, he says, that the earth shojild 
be the common possession of all men, and should 
furnish its fruits to all, it was avarice which created the 
rights of property ; it is therefore just that the man 
who claims for his private ownership that which was 
given to the human racd in common, should at least 
distribute some of this to the poord It is very sig- 
nificant that St. Ambrose treats charity or almsgiving 
as an action of justice, and this conception is set out 
very clearly by other Christian writers. Ambrosiaster, 
for instance, as the previous essay has pointed out, 
deals with the matter in a very significant phrase when 
he says that this act of mercy, that is, almsgiving, is 
called justice, for God gave all things in common to ail 
men ; he is, therefoii'e, a just man who does not retain 
for himself alone that which he knows was given to 
all : all things are God’s, and God who gives them 
commands us to give of them to those who are in 
need ; this is justice, that, as it is God who gives, a 
man should give again to him who needs.^ And St. 
Gregory lends his great authority to this principle, for 
he says that, when we minister the necessaries of life to 
those who are in want, we render to them that which 
is their own, we do not give what is ours ; we are 
discharging an obligation of justice rather than doing 
an act of mercy.® 

This principle, that almsgiving is an act of justice 
rather than of mercy, is very significant, and forms a 
very important element in the patristic conception of 
the nature of property. It is true that the word justice 

St. Ambrose, Comm, on Ps. cxviii. 8. 22. ’ - Ambrosiaster, Conm, on 2 Cor, h, 9. 

® St. 'Gregory the Great, Lib, Reg. Fast, iii. 21. 
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was difficult to define then, as at other times ; but we 
shall probably not be far wrong if we suppose that to 
the Fathers its meaning was very much the^same as 
that which is, expressed in the Ycrmal definition of 
Ulpian : “ Justitia est constans et perpetua voluntas 
jus-suum cuique tribuendi.” ^ To act justly is to give 
a man that which belongs to hinS. When, therefore, 
the Fathers say that almsgiving is an act of justice, 
there is little doubt that they mean that the man who 
is in need has a legitimate right to claim for his need 
that which is to another mdn a superfluity. As we 
shall see, this'’ conception became very important when 
the mediaeval writers attempted to reduce these prin- 
ciples to a systematic form. 

- One great Father, St. Augukine, has also left us a 
detailed account of the more immediate origin of 
property rights. Property in his view is the creation 
of the State. This is quite consistent with the more 
general conception of it's origin in the conventional 
system of life which men’s vices have made necessary. 
For the first and most general of these conventions of 
men, when they lost their original innocence, was the 
coercive State itself ; and as it was its function, from 
the standpoint of the philosophical system in which St. 
Augustine was trained, to impose some order upon the 
chaos of the warring passions and desires of human 
nature, so especially was it the function of the State to 
decide between the conflicting claims of individuals to 
the possession and enjoyment of property. 

St. Augustine holds that private property is the 
creation of the State and exists only in virtue of the 
protection of the State. To some Donatists who, not 
unnaturally, objected to the confiscation of their property 
in the interests of the Catholics, he replies by asking 
by what law they held their property, by human or 
divine law ; and he ans’^ers the question himself, and 

^ Digest^ i, 1,10. 
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says that it is only by human law that a man can say, 
This is my house,” or “ This man is my slave.” It 
is the la^ of the Emperor upon which is founded any 
right of property: if is idle therefore fo^ the Donatists 
to say, What have we to do with the Emperor ? ” If 
you take away the laws of the Emperor, who coiild 
say This is my house,"' or This is my slave ? ^ In another 
place he very contemptuously sets aside the claim of 
"the Donatists to hold as their property that which they 
had accumulated by their labours.^ In other passages 
he maintains that the right of property is limited by the 
use to which it is put, a man who does not use his 
property rightly has no real or valid claim to it,^ It is 
clear that St. Augustine regarded private property as 
being normally a creatioti, not of the divine, but of the 
positive law, and as subject to the determination of the 
State, and limited by the degree of its utility. 

If we now attempt to put together these patristic 
principles with regard to property, we find that they 
represent a coherentr system of thought, important in 
its practical significance, however inadequate it may 
seem when regarded from the standpoint of a strictly 
scientific examination of the nature of the institution. 

These theories are intelligible only when brought 
into relation with that fundamental conception of the 
contrast between the natural and the conventional to 
which reference has already been made. This view 
is the opposite of that of Locke, that private property 
is an institution of natural law, and arises out of 
labour. To the Fathers the only natural condition is 
that of common ownership and individual use. The 
world was made for the common benefit of mankind, 
that all should receive from it what they require. 
They admit, however, that human nature being what it 
is, greedy, avaricious, and vicious, it is impossible for 

^ St. Aiigtistine, Tract FL in Joannis Evang, 25. ^ St. Augustine, Epist, xciii. 1 1 . 

^ St. Augustine, Epht. diii. 6 j Sermo^ 1. 2. 
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men to live normally under the condition of common 
ownership. This represents the more perfect way of 
life, and -this principle was represented in the organiza- 
tion of the rajonastic life, as it ^ra'dually took shape. 
For mankind in general, some organization of owner- 
sh^ became necessary, and this was provided by the 
State and its laws, which have decided the conditions 
and limitations of ownership. Private property is 
therefore practically the creation of the State, and is 
defined, limited, and changed by the State. 

While, however, the Fa'thcrs recognize the legal 
right of private property, as a suitable and necessary 
concession to human infirmity, a necessary check upon 
human vice, they are also clear that from the religious 
and moral standpoint the position of private property 
is somewhat different. The conventional organization 
of life is legitimate, but the natural law is not only 
primitive, but also remains in some sense supreme. 
Whatever conventional organization may be found 
necessary for the practical adjustment of human affairs, 
the ultimate nature of things still holds good. Private 
property is allowed, but only in order to avoid the 
danger of violence and confusion ; and the institution 
cannot override the natural right of a man to obtain 
what he needs from the abundance of that which the 
earth brings forth. This is what the Fathers mean 
when they call the maintenance of the needy an act of 
justice, not of mercy : for it is justice to give to a man 
that which is his own, and the needy have a moral 
right to what they require. We shall have to discuss 
the question further when we turn to the theory of 
property in the Canon Law and in the Schoolmen. 
In the meantime it is clear that the Fathers, while they 
develop the theory of property in relation to the 
philosophical views of the schools, do still under these 
terms maintain the prfnciples which are characteristic 
of the New Testament. The new conditions of the 
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Christian Empire had actually transformed, or perverted, 
the original conditions of the Christian brotherhood, 
but its principles remained the same. 

When we now turn to the mediaeval theory of 
property, we find that the patristic principles furnish 
much of its form and substance. One of the most 
characteristic and representative phrases of the Middle 
Ages is that in which Gratian, the great compiler of the 
Canon Law in the twelfth century, illustrates the dis- 
tinction between the law* of nature and custom, or 
positive law, in relation to property. By the law of 
nature, he says, all things are common to all men : 
and this principle was observed by those Christians of 
whom it is written, in llie Acts of the Apostles, that 
the multitude of those who believed were of one heart 
and soul. This principle had also been handed down 
by the philosophers, and thus in the writings of Plato 
the most just state was so ordered that no man had 
merely personal desirps : it is only by the law of custom 
or by positive law that this is mine and that is another’s.^ 

This does not mean, in Gratian any more than in 
the Fathers, that private property is not lawful, but 
only that it is an accommodation to the imperfect or 
vicious character of human nature. If men were 
perfectly good it would be unnecessary ; and it is 
worth noticing that he looked upon the primitive 
Christian community as illustrating the ideal temper, 
and relates this to the conception that in the ideal 
State things might be so ordered that this private 
appropriation of things would be unnecessary. Actually 
private property is the creation of the State, and 
Gratian repeats the phrases of St. Augustine in which 
this is set out.‘^ 

These principles are 'related to, but modified in, 
the., more developed treatmeilt of the subject by 

' : Gratian, DfcrfjfzOT, D. vHi. Part, I. ^ Gratian, Decretum^ D. viii. i. , 
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St. Thomas Aquinas. He is anxious both to explain 
the origin and justification of private property, and 
to determine more clearly its limitations. _ In the 
Summa Theologica he discusses' the question with 
characteristic fulness and precision, and sets out a 
distinction in the nature of property which he con- 
ceives to be fundamental ; th^-t is, the distinctioji 
between property regarded as a right to acquire and to 
distribute, and property regarded as a right to use for 
one’s self. In the first sense he recognizes property as 
legitimate and necessary, because men are more diligent 
in labouring Tor that which is to belong to themselves 
than for that which is to belong to all ; because human 
affairs will be better ordered if each has his own 
particular work to do in procuring things ; and because 
human life will thus be more peaceable, for there are 
constant quarrels among those who hold things in 
common. In the second sense he refuses to recognize 
a private right in property, for a man must hold those 
things which are his as for the cgmmon use, he must 
minister of what he has to the necessities of others.^ 
We shall probably be right in connecting his 
defence of private property with his study of Aristotle, 
for the arguments in the Summa are closely related to 
his notes on the second book of the Politics? St. 
Thomas is, indeed, so much influenced by Aristotle’s 
conception of nature and the State that he is no longer 
ready to admit that the great institutions of society 
are contrary to natural law. To him the State is a 
natural institution, for man is by nature a political 
animal, and this principle extends to a great institution 
like private property. It is not, indeed, an institution 
of the natural law, but it is not contrary to it, it is a 
thing added to the natural law by human reason.® 

^ St. Thomas Aquinas, .SttOTWfiz TheoL 2, 2, 66, 2. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, Comm, on Aristotle’s Lectio 4. 

® St. Thomas Aquinas, 2, 2, ^u. 66, 2. 
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St, Thomas Aquinas’s modification of the patristic 
theory is important ; how far it governed the later 
mediaeval^ conceptions it would be difficult * to say. 
Speaking broadly, his adoption of th^ Aristotelian 
conception of nature and the State had litde permanent 
influence, for the theory of the conventional nature f)f 
organized society was ' too firmly rooted to be shaken, 
even by his authority, and the patristic and Stoic principle 
continued to dominate political theory till the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

When we turn to his conception of the rights of 
property we find little difference between the traditional 
principles of the Fathers and mediaeval writers in 
general and those of St. Thomas Aquinas. There 
is an interesting treatment of this topic in one of the 
smaller treatises of St. Peter Damian in the eleventh 
century. Men who are rich, he says, are dispensatores 
rather than possessores ; they sjiould not reckon that 
which they have to be their own ; they have not 
received their tempor^il goods merely to be consumed 
in their own use, but are to act as administrators of 
these goods.^ This is no doubt related to the tradition 
represented by the Fathers in passages to which we 
have already referred, in which they maintain that it is 
just that those who receive from the Lord should use 
what they have for the common good. 

The Fathers, as we have seen, held that almsgiving 
was an act of justice, not of mercy, because the rights 
of private property cannot alter the fact that God 
meant the earth to furnish its fruits for the main- 
tenance of all men. The Canonists, too, set out very 
clearly the principle that no man has really the right 
to hold for himself more than he needs. Gratian cites, 
as from St Ambrose, a passage denouncing as unjust 
and avaricious the man who consumes in luxury what 
might have supplied the needs of those who are in 

^ St. Peter Damian, Opuscuhim^ ix. 
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want, and maintaining that it is as great a crime to 
refuse the necessaries of life to those who are in want 
as it is -to take from a man the_ things which are his. 
In another place he refers to' a saying which he 
attributes to St. Jerome, that a man who keeps for 
hknself more than he needs, is guilty of taking that 
which belongs to another.^ These are far-reaching 
principles, but there are some qualifying phrases. 
In another place Gratian quotes a passage from St. 
Augustine, in which he urges that the needs of different 
people vary;(_that the rich are not to be required to use 
the same food as the poor, but may have such food 
as their infirmity has made necessary for them, while 
at the same time they ought to lament the fact that 
■ they require this indulgence.^ 

It is no doubt in this tradition that we must 
look for the origin of that sharp distinction which, as 
we have already said, St. Thomas Aquinas makes 
between property as the right of distribution of 
things, and ownership regarded -as an unlimited right 
to use for one’s self. St. Thomas maintains that 
private property is lawful and not contrary to nature, 
but that private rights cannot override the common 
right of mankind to the necessaries of life. In dis- 
cussing the nature of almsgiving he argues that it 
is an action which belongs to love (Charitas) and 
mercy in its spiritual character or intention, but it is 
also a matter of obligation {in fraecepto) ; for temporal 
possessions are indeed private as regards ownership, 
but not as regards their use : as regards use, so far as 
they are superfluities, they belong to others who have 
need of them. He admits, however, that the distinction 
between the necessaries and the superfluities of life 
depends largely upon the conditions of a man’s life.® 

^ Gratian, Deer, D. xlvii, 8. 3 5 D. xlii. Part I, 

^ Gratian, D. xli. 3. 

® St. Thomas A<5umas, Summa Theol, 2, 2 5 32, i, 5, 6, 
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Thus his view of the nature of the rights of 
property is substantially the same as that of the Fathers 
and Caipnists ; but he draws from it a conclusion 
which Gratian does not set out, and which indeed he 
may have intended to condemn. Gratian, in discussing 
the question how far alms may be given from property 
unlawfully acquired, quotes a passage from St Augustine 
which severely condemns the notion that a man may 
steal from rich and avaricious persons, and give what 
is stolen to the poor.^ St. Thomas, on the contrary, 
maintains that as human law cannot ov^turn natural 
and Divine law, and as material, or inferior, things 
were made to supply men’s necessities, if there is 
evident and urgent nee^, a man may legitimately take 
either openly or by stealth what he needs, and it is 
even legitimate in such cases that one man should take 
another man’s property to help him who is in want. 
In the case of extreme necessity, St. Thomas says, 
alf things are common.^ 


Such in outline are the conceptions of property held 
by the Christian Fathers and the mediaeval Canonists 
and Schoolmen. We are dealing with conceptions 
which are in some respects far removed from ours. 
In the modern world we have transcended the sharp 
opposition between the natural and the conventional, 
on which the patristic and canonical theory is based, we 
recognize the organic process of the development of 
institutions and ideas, and cannot be satisfied with 
any treatment of private property which looks upon it 
as a mere mechanical contrivance of the State for the 
correction of men’s vices, but rather recognize in the 
development of the individual relation to things an 
aspect of the development of individuality itself • 
The mediaeval conceptions are not, therefore, in- 

^ Gratian, Deer, C, xiv. 5, 3. 

^ St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa TheoL 2, 2 \ £11. 66, 7, and 2 * 32, 7, 
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significant and unmeaning. We are coming to under- 
stand that the development of the idea of individuality 
Is not to 'be conceived of as something opposed to the 
conception of ’the solidarity or unity of human life, 
but as something which is unmeaning and sterile, 
unless It is reconciled with it.^ The patristic and 
mediaeval conception of property as requiring the recog- 
nition of a common as well as an individual right, 
does really correspond with our experience and our 
principles, and we find in the interpretation of this, 
under the C^hrlstian terms of the brotherhood of 
men, the true guide to our regulation of life. To us 
also it is clear that it is impossible to assent to the 
notion that there are unrestricted and absolute rights in 
property. It is true that the existence of private 
property Is based upon the recognition and protection of 
the State, and this is not arbitrary or unreasoned, for it is 
related to something which has its roots in the character 
and needs of human nature ; but this recognition is aTid 
must be determined in its form and extent by the 
experience of what is socially and individually useful 
and beneficial. The Christian principle that a man 
holds his property not only for his own use, but as 
a trust for the good of the brotherhood, is not only 
valid In the abstract, but does iii the long run remain 
the true guide to social regulation and action. 
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SUMMARY 


Among the various embodiments of the influence of the Reformation, 
Puritanism is selected for special study in this essay, on the ground that the 
Puritan temper most powerfully influenced the business world. The 
conceptions of the^rights and duties of property which prevailed among 
the early Puritans {i.e. among those who during the century 1560-1660 
desired a national church more or less Presbyterian in character) are 
subjected to a somewhat detailed analysis. Richard Baxter, who has with 
some truth been described as the last Of these Puritans, is taken as 
representative of the best traditions of his school, and in his Christian 
Directory the emphasis is found to fall on the sacred character of the 
institution of property and on the responsibilities of personal stewardship. 

Incidentally, an attempt is mad^e to question the close connection which 
is often assumed to exist between Puritanism and latsse%-faire. Tuis 
connection is shown not to be so direct and complete as is sometimes 
supposed, at least so far as the earlier phases of the movement are 
concerned. In Baxter, neither the guiding principle of the common good 
nor the duty of government control is ignored. 

The developments of the Puritan tradition in the eighteenth century are 
next considered, together with the teachings which were under-emphasised 
or altogether forgotten in the main body of Protestant thought, but were 
welcomed by small groups and Sectarian movements. 

The essay concludes with a brief survey of the influence of the 
Evangelical Revival. 



VI 

THE INFLUENCE OB THE REFORMATION 
ON IDEAS CONCERNING WEAlTH AND 
PROPERTY 

Ik 

In any attempt to describe the social teaching character- 
istic of the Reformation it would seem natural to start 
with the work of John Wyclif. Both in point of form 
an4 in point of time Wyclif stands closest to the 
great Scholasticsj and the transition from Scholastic 
to Reformed attitudes of mind might best be studied 
in his writings. Yet even in tracing the influence 
of reforming principles in England — and it is to 
English thought that the present study is almost 
entirely confined — the work of John Wyclif may prove 
not to be the true starting-point. One general 
consideration is of importance here. Though the 
Reformation in England owed much to the Lollard 
movement^ the great leaders from William Tyndale 
onwards were not, strictly speaking, Wyclif’ s followers. 
The great impetus towards reform came from the 
Continent, first from Luther and then from Calvin.h 
Particularly in regard to property, the teaching of 
Wyclif found but litde echo in the literature of 

^ Compare D. Campbell, The Puritan in Holland^ England, and America, where 
the interesting thesis is defended, that- Engiisl? history is not a record of steady 
progress, but of spasmodic response to foreign influence. In respect of the Reforma- 
tion this is largely true. 
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the Tudor period. Even the suppression of the 
monasteries, which might be considered as a direct 
application of that teaching, was seldom defended by 
an appeal to the Oxford scholar. ' Moreover, ‘Troeltsch 
is surely right in classing Lollardy with the many 
sectarian movements that marked the close of the 
Middle Ages.^ _Though in theory Wyclif demanded 
“ a reform of Christendom, which should embrace the 
State and Society,” yet when he sent forth poor priests 
who might not hold benefices, but who were to 
organize little groups otf a voluntary basis, he 
practically ab'andoned the idea of the Church as an 
organization coextensive with civil society. Now 
Lutheran and Calvinist alike retained their hold 
on this latter idea, and similSrly Anglicans and early 
Puritans, the English counterparts to Lutheran and 
Calvinist, agreed in striving for a Christian society 
in which State and Church should be coterminous, 
in opposition to the sects which conceived -the 
Church as the separated company of the saints. 
It is among these sects that the closest analogies 
with Wyclif’s doctrine of property are to be found. 
Consequently, any discussion of his positions may 
be postponed until the main stream of Reformation 
thought in England has been considered. 

Puritanism is rightly regarded as the most repre- 
sentative interpretation of Protestant morality among 
English-speaking peoples. The great contribution 
which the Puritan temper made to the industrial 
development of Great Britain is now generally 
recognized.^ In so far as our dominant ideas as to 


^ See Troeltsch, Die Soztallekren der christlichen Kirchen^ pp. 393-401. This 
masterly work came to my notice too late for this essay to derive full benefit 
from' it. 

^ Qompare the sketch of the influence of the Reformation in Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics, 5th ed., pp. 742-44, which sets the matter in its true 
perspective. The whole subject hsrs been handled more in detail in the writings of 
Max Weber and Troeltsch, and still more recently by Hermann Levy in his book 
Ecommic Liberalism, , 
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the rights and duties of property rest on a religious 
basis or retain a religious sanction, they seem to be 
linked up chiefly with Puritan teaching. This reason 
alone miglit suffice to justify the selection of Puritanism 
for preferential treatment in this chapter. But the 
choice is the less invidious inasmuch as there is 410 
great gulf fixed between Anglican and Puritan, so far 
as moral instruction regarding wealth is concerned. 
Richard Baxter may be taken as representative of the 
early Puritans — the men who desired an established 
Church more or less modelled on Geneva. As a 
moralist, Baxter will be found to agree* in the main 
with the English Reformers of the Tudor period, and 
also with such of his Anglican contemporaries as 
handled ethical questioii^. Consequently, in its early 
phases, Puritanism on this side embodies most of what 
is distinctive of reformed opinion in England ; while 
in its later stage it coalesced with the sects, some of 
wfckh emphasized elements of Christian teaching which 
the more conservative reform movement was apt to 
Ignore. A study of Puritanism will therefore bring 
out most easily the nature of the influence which the 
Reformation exerted on ideas concerning wealth and 
property. 

The net effect of the Puritan movement on the 
use of wealth has often been summed up as the 
assertion of greater Individual liberty. Under Puritan 
influence, it is alleged, the Christian was set free from 
the imperfect but perceptible control of the Catholic 
Church, and left to take his own line in regard to his 

wealth with little advice and less discipline, Puritym^^ 

is the religious root of laisseZ'-faire, Some sentences 
from Archdeacon Cunningham set forth a verdict of 
this kind. Speaking of the seventeenth centur|^ he 
says ; While there was a strong sense of the religious 
duty of insisting on hard and "regular work for the 
welfare, temporal and eternal, of the people themselves, 
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there was a complete indifference to the need of laying 
down or enforcing any restrictions as to the employment 
of money. Capital was much needed in England and 
still more in ^Scotland for developing the resources of 
the country . . . freedom for the formation and invest- 
misnt of capital seemed to the thoughtful city men of 
the seventeenth century, who werte mostly in sympathy 
with Puritanism, the best remedy for the existing social 
evils. They were eager to get rid of the restrictions 
imposed by the Pope’s laws, which it was possible to 
bring up in ecclesiastical co'urts, as well as to be free 
from the efforts of the King’s Council to bring home to 
the employing and mercantile classes their duty to the 
community. The agitation against the interference of 
the Bishops in civil affairs and me triumph of Puritanism 
swept away all traces of any restriction or guidance in ' 
the employment of money. In so far as a stricter 
ecclesiastical discipline y?as aimed at or introduced it 
had regard to recreation and to immorality of otuer 
kinds, but was at no pains to interfere to check the 
action of the capitalist or to protect the labourer. From 
the time when the rise of Puritanism paralysed the 
action of the Church, and prevented her from maintain- 
ing the influence she had habitually exerted, it has 
been plausible to say that Christian teaching appeared 
to be brought to bear on the side of the rich and against 
the poor.” ^ 

The measure of truth contained in this interesting 
verdict is not hard to discern. The Puritan divines 
followed Calvin in rejecting the Canon law against usury. 
Some of the early Reformers, like Hugh Latimer and 
John Hooper, sided with Luther in his denunciation 
of usury and in his detestation of trade. Calvin and 
the Puritans found their chief support in the city men, 
and recognized interest as a legitimate source of gain. 

^ Tract on “Tlie Moral Witness of, the Church on the Investment of Money5’^ 

pp. 25,:26* ,, 
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It is true that in this direction they broke down the 
fence of the Pope’s laws. Perhaps it would be more 
true to say. they removed the remnants of a canonical 
hedge which already resembled a series of gaps. The 
prohibition of usury by the Canon law had become 
largely ineffective before the close of the Middle Ages. 
In the new commercial circumstances pf the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, its inherent unreasonableness 
was more evident. The inconsistency of the older 
position is exposed in the argument of Dr. W. Ames, 
a favourite moralist with Puritans, who says : ^Hf a 
man buys a farm and takes a rent for it, it^s held just. 
But what is the difference if he lends the money to 
another to buy the farm and gets that other to pay 
interest instead of rent ? ” The Puritan only completed 
the inevitable revolt from the Canon law, by showing 
that the Canon law rested on a misapplication and a 
misunderstanding of the Mosaic law, and that the 
proh?tbition against usury had no ground in the gospel." 
In addition to claiming the right to receive interest on 
capital, the Puritan spirit secured a further liberty in 
the use of capital through the opposition of Parliament 
to the monopolies set up by the early Stuarts. Since 
the leaders of that opposition were men of Puritan 
temper, and since one ostensible justification for such 
monopolies was the maintenance of the quality of the 
goods manufactured or sold, it is plausible to argue 
that the Puritans were indifferent to the endeavour to 
maintain the quality of goods by the exercise of public 
authority. 

The agitation against the interference of Bishops 
in civil affairs ” was not a distinctive feature of Puritanism. 
When Laud secured the appointment of Bishop Juxon 
to the office of Lord Treasurer, he incensed the nobility 

^ This passage is from Dr, Ames, De Consdentia^^nh* 1631}, With it compare 
Buliinger, Decades iii, p, 42. 

^ For this see Baxter’s Christian Directory^ Pt. IV. ch, xir. qu. xii. 
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in general,^ and established the one dogma on which 
Cavalier and Roundhead were agreed at the Restoration 
— the dogma which Willian Penn phrases thus : 
“ Not many good days since ministers meddled so much 
in laymen’s business.” ^ Whether the intervention of 
the Bishops would have done much to keep moral 
considerations Isefore merchants and manufacturers 
may be doubtful ; but the final negative given to 
Ea'ud’s policy of strengthening the Church by securing 
civil power, closed a channel through which the Church 
might have exerted a direct^ pressure. 

The course of events also tended to promote greater 
liberty for moneyed men, since, naturally enough, the 
disturbance of the Civil Wars destroyed the control of 
industry exercised by the R-ivy Council. A greater 
licence having once been introduced, it was difficult to- 
restore a system of supervision which had been working 
more or less in the preceding century. 

Above and beyond all this, the Puritan moverrrent 
is rightly associated with the growth of individual 
liberty. Many of its most distinguished leaders would 
have indignandy repudiated the name of democrat, 
and would have equally indignandy denounced the 
heresy of toleration. Yet Puritanism in its essence 
meant an increased sense of personal responsibility, 
and an assertion of the right of the conscience, under 
grace, to guide the individual apart from king or bishop. 
More particularly in its later stage when the Independ- 
ents became its chief representatives, the direct influence 
of Puritanism made for greater liberty in religion and 
politics : it was inevitable that the men who won a 
greater recognition of self-direction in religion and in 
politics should also establish a fuller measure of 
economic freedom. The advocates of toleration be- 
carne suspicious of Government interference in any 

r 

^ See Clarendon, Book i. § 206. 

Penn, No Cross No Cronon^ Pt. I. ch. xii. § 8. {Worh^ ii. p. 141,) 
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direction. At the same time, the trend towards 
laissez-faire under the Commonwealth and the later 
Stuarts was at first accidental rather than designed ; 
and if tlie action- 5f the Church was paralysed 
after 1640, the division of Church influence, rather 
than the direct tendency of Puritan rnodes of 
thought, must be held to have occasioned the lowered 
efficiency of the Church in her moral witness on the 
use of wealthd 

Sweeping assertions to the effect that the rise of 
Puritanism removed all traees of restriction or guidance 
in the employment of money, and develo5)ed a public 
conscience which insisted on labour and sobriety for 
the poor, but made no attempt to check the action 
of the capitalist or to protect the labourer, are more, 
"difficult to justify. Neither the actions and plans of 
the Commonwealth administration nor the published 
opinions of Puritan leaders suggest any such indifference 
to public control or moral guidance in regard to wealth. 

In the first plac^, though the Puritan generally 
admitted the right to take interest, he still regarded 
usury or excessive interest as a sin, and as a punishable 
sin. If usury is not expressly mentioned by John 
Knox in the Scotch Book of Discipline^ it is surely 
included in the phrase oppressioun of the poore by 
exactionis, deceaving of thame in buying or selling be 


^ Certain broader influences would fall to be considered in this connection, of 
which the chief would be the rationalist movement of thought so often described 
as the Illumination. Dr. Johannes Meyer in his pamphlet, Du soziale Naturrecht 
in der chrhtlkJien Kircke (p. 33 foil.), traces back to Grotius the tendency to derive 
social ideals from a law of nature or reason independent of the idea of God. This 
involved a separation between the sphere of religion and the sphere of natural law 
which sways the economic and political life of men. “ If natural rights have nothing 
to do with religion, then religion has nothing to do with the social question,” The 
Church lost control of business life because the eighteenth century developed a more 
secular w'ay of regarding the whole subject. It must also be recogniaed that the 
Puritan distinction betw'een ordinary moral virtue, “ the ligament of human society,” 
and grace, the essence of the religious life, suggested a similar separation of Religion 
from economic life. For later Dissent, religion and business tend to belong to 
different worlds, w^hich produces the lowered’* commercial morality of Defoe’s 
writings. Or if business is part of religion, it concerns the individual, not the 
magistrate, ■ 
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wrang met or measure,” ^ which appears in a list of sins 
to be strictly visited with ecclesiastical punishments. 
In any case, Thomas Cartwright, who might have been 
the John Knox of England, expressly cites'usury as a 
case for admonition and exclusion from the Sacraments. 
“^He that hath usurie proved against him, so that he 
lose his principaj for taking above ten in the hundred,^ 
yet shall he also, for committing so hainous olFence 
against God and his churche, to the very ill example 
of others, not be allowed to the Sacraments, until he 
shewe himselfe repentaunfr for the faulte and study 
thereby to 'satisfie the congregation so offended by 
him.” ® So far from putting no restriction on the use 
of money, Cartwright here accepts the principle of legal 
-limitation of interest, and woald inflict church censures 
in addition to civil penalties. Nor is he singular in - 
this respect. The later Puritans did not depart from 
this earlier standard. Under Cromwell, in 1651,. an 
Act was passed prohibiting any person to take above 
six pounds for loan of one hundred pounds by the year. 
The Barebones Parliament devoted some attention 
to measures concerning bankruptcy, and Cromwell 
later put in force an ordinance for the relief of poor 
debtors. On the side of personal teaching, Puritan 
moralists are never tired of insisting on moderation in 
the terms on which money is lent. It is true that 
Baxter’s counsels in his Christian Directory are some- 
what vague, and he does not refer to any statutory 
limitation of interest, but he is clear that all usury is 
sinful when it is against either justice or charity. In 
particular, he holds that the Mosaic law was intended 
to protect the poor from oppressive contracts, and the 
Mosaic law is in effect binding still, being part of the 
Christian law of charity. This being so, usury is 

^ Hume Br<5<^n, iDzoAT, ii, p, 14411, 

The maximum rate of interest legally established in the reign of Elizabeth, 

® Furitan Manifestoes^ iiQ, 
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sinfulj ^^wheii you lend for increase where charity 
obligeth you to lend freely : even as it is a sin to lend 
expecting your own again, when charity obligeth you 
to give i?.’’ In the ''further specification of cases of 
sinful usury, Baxter condemns the exaction of interest 
on business loans where the borrower cannot pay, ai;id 
where the borrower is unable to secure a fair return 
for himself out of his enterprise, if he pay the full 
interest. From Baxter’s point of view, interest could 
not be made the first charge upon industry. The 
same temper is apparent m the Puritan discussions of 
price. Baxter answers the question, Plow shall the 
worth of a commodity be judged of? ” in the following 
manner : i . When the law setteth a rate upon any 
thing (as on bread and drink with us) it must be 
observed. 2. If you go to the market, the market 
price is much to be observed. 3. If it be an equal 
contract, with one that is not in want, you may 
estkiate your goods as they cost you, or are worth to 
you, though it be above the common price ; seeing the 
buyer is free to take or leave them. 4. But if that 
which you have to sell be extraordinarily desirable or 
worth to some one person more than to you or another 
man, you must not make too great an advantage of 
his convenience or desire : but be glad that you can 
pleasure him, upon equal, fair and honest terms. 5. 
If there be a secret worth in your commodity which the 
market will take no notice of (as it is usual in a horse), 
it is lawful for you to take according to that true worth 
if you can get it. Bu/ it is a false rule of them that think 
their commodity is worth as much as any one will .give I' 
Baxter is here amplifying Dr. Ames, who also in 
respect of necessaries holds that the price determined 
by public authority must be recognized as final. It is 
noteworthy, first that Baxter had no quarrel with , the 
exercise of public authority to iSstablish a fair price for 
necessaries, and second that he refused to sanction the 
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sacrifice of moral consideration to the tender mercies 
of the forces of supply and demand. In both these 
positions, Baxter is thoroughly normal. Both Puritan 
and Anglican, in the seventeenth -century, agreed on 
these points. " In view of the first, we may conjecture 
th^t if the Puritans objected to the rule of Bishops 
exercised in the ^Star Chamber ai?d the Court of High 
Commission, or if they disliked the control of the King’s 
Council it was not because they were unwilling to see 
moral considerations enforced on moneyed men by public 
authority ; it was rather that they denied to King and 
Bishop a povfer of control which they held belonged to 
Parliament. The Puritan attitude on a constitutional 
issue cannot be twisted into an endorsement of economic 
laissez-faire. Nor was there “lany great breach in the 
tradition of national control of industry, in the time of, 
the Commonwealth.^ 

^ Hermann Levy maintains tke contrary view. He endorses Archdea'con 
Cunningham’s verdict on Puritanism, and builds his case on the fact, demoni??Fated 
by Miss Leonard (in her History of the English Poor La^), that poor relief was best 
administered during the personal rule of Charles I., r\'hen the pressure of the Privy 
Council forced a common policy on the country, and insisted on the raising of local 
stocks to give work to the unemployed. After the confusion of the Civil War, 
these activities and this policy of the Privy Council were never fully resumed, and 
when in 1704 Sir Humphrey Mackworth introduced a Bill for employing the poor, 
it was practically killed by the vigorous pamphlet, “ Giving Alms, no charity,” from 
the pen of the Nonconformist Defoe. This abandonment of the early policy Levy 
attributes in the main to the anti-social tendency of Puritanism. The system set up 
by Charles I, was, under the Commonwealth, “not merely neglected, but it is hardly 
too much to say, abolished.” The ruling classes’ views of poverty had changed. 

“ The victory of Puritanism brought with it the apotheosis of work,” and want of 
work meant want of grace (sec Economic Liberalism.^ ch. vi., esp. pp. 73, 77, and 

p. 86 «.). 

I dissent almost entirely from this plausible presentation of the facts, on the 
following grounds : — 

(1) The Puritans did not dislike the Poor Law policy of the Privy Council. 
Miss Leonard {op. cit. p. 297), referring to the Privy Council orders in the time of 
Charles I., says : “The substance of the orders, however, does not appear to have 
created opposition. Men of both sides sent in their reports to the Privy Council 
and more energetic measures to execute the Poor Lazu were taken in the Puritan counties 
of the east than in any other part of EnglandP 

(2) Whatever happened to administrative machinery during the Commonwealth, 
the general aim adopted by the Privy Council was not only not abandoned 5 it was 
expressly reaffirmed. “An Act for Advancing and Regulating the Trade of this 
Commonwealth” was passed in August 1650, and according to the preamble, passed 
“to the end that ye poore people of this land may be set on work and their Families pre- 
served from Beggary and Ruine . . . and no occasion left either for Idleness or 
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- The attitude of Puritanism towards monopolies^ 

I both in theory and practice, is likewise in line with 

; Baxter’s repudiation of the principle of getting all 

I you can for your gooTisd The opposition to artificial 

[ monopolies was based on the perception of their 

I economic wastefulness. Sir John Eliot .takes h^s 

I stand upon this principle. But in the case of natural 

1 monopolies, the Puritan declared it to be a sin for 

the individual to press to the full accidental or circuni- 
stantial advantages in bargaining; and they were ready 
I to invoke and use the power of the State to suppress 

- such monopoly gains and punish those'‘'who sought 

them. Thus, in the first year of the Commonwealth, 
the Government attorney was directed to prosecute a 
I ^ corn monopolist at Ipswith, “so that the poor people - 
I may see that care is taken of them in time of dearth.” 

Later in the same year, a warrant was issued against 
Samuel Truelove of Wapping, and Mr. Bucknell, Ship- 
mas=^er, “ to attend the Council to answer as to a 
combination for raising the price of coals.” This step 
was followed by the appointment of a committee “ to 
j consider how the price of coal for the poor may be 

I Poverty.” The phrase “to set the poore on work” is the regular phrase for the 

I relief of the unemployed, and it links the aim of the Commonwealth government 

■ with the best traditions of the Privy Council, If work was no longer provided 

officially, it was either because the Government lacked the energy and machinery for 
‘ the purpose, or because the development of trade after the abolition of monopolies 

I made such direct provision unnecessary. It was certainly not due to an anti-social 

tendency which denied any responsibility of the State for unemployment. 

(3) Though Defoe is not altogether typical even of later Nonconformity, it is 
‘ certainly true that Dissent tended to embrace an extreme form of Individualism. But 

the identification of the unemployed with the idle was not, even for Defoe, a 
theoretical deduction from the Puritan emphasis on work j it was grounded on what 
he actually saw of the demoralization of the people under tlie later Stuarts. The 
Puritan certainly took a harsh view of idleness, especially among the upper classes 5 
but he did not confuse idleness and unemployment as Dr. Levy suggests, until the 
social conditions of the eighteenth century lent some colour to ffie confusion. It is 
a mistake to regard the Puritan doctrine’ of work as in itself a factor in changing 
' ' Poor Law administration. ■ 

It is interesting to observe that the protest against monopolies, comb inecb with 
a protest against enclosures and bad judicial procedure, is already voiced in Martin 
Bucer’s De regno Christie Bucer, who taught- in CaJBbridge in the, time of Edward VL, 

■ ' ... may be regarded as the founder of English Calvinism. See Troeitsch, op, cit. 

( p.776«. 

f : L 
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brought down, to confer with the Lord Mayor and 
prepare an Act.”^ The general principle guiding 
such action is laid down in a memorable sentence in 
Cromwell’s famous despatch to Parliament concerning 
Dunbar fight : “ Be pleased to reform the abuses 
0/ all professions : and if there be any one that 
makes many poor to make ss few rich, that suits 
not a Commonwealth.”^ Cromwell was probably 
thinking of lawyers in the first instance, but the Puritan 
did not intend any trade or profession to ignore the 
common good.^ ' 

To estimate aright the character- of Reformed and 
Puritan teaching, it is necessary to consider some 
broader aspects of the subject. In developing a doctrine 
-of property, the Reformers ^started from the Eighth 
Commandment.* “By this commandment, the proper' 
owning of peculiar substance is lawfully ordained and 
firmly established. The Lord forbiddeth theft : there- 
fore He ordaineth and confirmeth the proper owni»g of 
worldly riches. For what canst thou steal, if all things 
be common to all men ? For thou hast stolen thine 
ovun and not another man’s, if thou takest from 
another that which he hath. But God forbiddeth 
theft : and therefore, by the making of this law, He 
confirmeth the proper possession of peculiar goods.” 

^ State Papers, Domestic^ 1649. 

® Carlyle’s Letters of Cromnvell, ed. Lomas, ii. p. 108. 

® The sensitiveness of the Puritan conscience on the subject of monopolies may 
be further illustrated from the Memoirs of William KifHn, a wealthy Baptist merchant 
in the time of Charles II. In a chapter on his business adventures he is most anxious 
to remove the aspersion that he raised his estate by obtaining orders to bring in pro- 
iiibited goods. He had never taken favours from Government ! See Orme’s Life of 
Krfn^ pp>f3i H- 

^ Patristic and mediaeval writers usually begin their discussion of property with 
an appeal to the concept of natural law, and in the Middle Ages at least opinion 
varies as to whether ownership is a natural right or not. (See the preceding Essay.) 
The Reformers did not altogether lose sight of natural law, and like earlier Christian 
thin-hers, they connected the Decalogue with natural law. But to them the Decalogue 
is the divine confirmation and interpretation of natural law. From this conviction 
they derived a readier popular a^eal. The law of Nature was always something 
of an abstraction. In starting from the Decalogue, the Reformers based the institu- 
tion of property on a direct spoken word of God. 
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This representative statement from Bullinger may be 
supplemented . by Baxter’s discussion of the question. 
Is it a sin for a man to steal in absolute necessity, 
when it is'^merely to save his life ? ” Baxter cites two 
opposing doctrines, first that of Dr. Amel who defends 
the principle omnia fieri communia in extrerna 

necessitate,” ^ and then that of the more rigorous 
legalists who regard the prohibition of theft as 
absolute, because no exception is hinted at in tlie 
Decalogue. Without accepting the latter view in its 
entirety, Baxter clearly leans towards it. He holds 
that whensoever the preservation of th^ life of the 
taker is not in open probability like to be more 
serviceable to the common good, than the violation 
of the right of proprietor will be hurtful, the taking, 
of another man’s goods is sinful, though it be only 
to save the taker’s life.” Baxter further maintains 
that in ordinary cases, the saving of a man’s life 
will^ not do so much good, as his stealing will 
do hurt.” He thus appeals to the principle of the 
common good to negative the plea ^^a man must 
live,” and also to modify or supplement the abso- 
lute right of ownership which many based on the 
Decalogue. 

The early Reformers were led to insist on the right 
of private property the more earnestly, in order to 
clear their movement of the taint of Anabaptism, The 
story of Munster made these revolutionary Communists 
objects of fear. It was felt to be necessary to disavow 
their doctrine in the Elizabethan Articles of Religion ; 
and accordingly Article 38 asserts that the Riches and 
Goods of Christians are not common as touching the 
right, title, and possession of the same, as certain 
Anabaptists do falsely boast.” The Puritans were'', 
obliged to clear themselves of the same suspicion.; 

■ In.tbe controversies of the time^of Elizabeth, Whitgift;: 

^ Cf. preceding Essay, p. 1 3 J . 
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and Hooker both attacked their opponents’ position as 
tending to the anarchy of the Anabaptists. Later on, 
the Presbyterians and constitutional sectaries had to 
repudiate the extravagancies of- the Levellers. Thus 
from similar^ motives English Reformers, Anglican 
a^id Puritan alike, found it desirable to protest their 
attachment to , the principle of private property. 
They were anxious not to be taken for social revolu- 
tionaries. 

Another factor in determining the Reformers’ 
attitude towards wealth, ■'was the discrediting of 
voluntary pbverty by the failure of the friar and the 
monk. The reaction from the conventional praise of 
poverty led the Reformer and the Puritan after him to 
■ insist on the blessing of weakh. Wealth and poverty 
come of God’s gifts, and either is to be accepted as " 
from Him. The seventeenth-century moralists do not 
ignore the spiritual and moral dangers of wealth. 
Indeed they are most anxious to direct the man of 
means in the employment of his money. But they do 
regard the possession of wealth as something ordained 
of God, and in consequence they take up a conservative 
attitude towards class distinctions and class standards 
of living. They do not anticipate a filling-in of the 
chasm between rich and poor, or even a closer approxi- 
mation between the two sides of the chasm. It Is 
assumed to be a natural and divine order that some are 
placed in a position to give alms and others in the 
necessity of receiving them. Differences in wealth 
are incidental to God’s education of mankind. “ Riches 
be chanceable unto us, but not unto God : for God 
knoweth when and to whom He will give” them, or 
take them away again.” ^ In this connection it is 
interesting to notice how Baxter, in the midst of many 
wile cautions against prodigality, yet reserves the ex- 
penditure necessary for the maintenance of class 

^ Latimer, i. 478, Parker Society, 
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distinctions. The answer to the question, What may 
be accounted prodigality in the costliness of apparel ? 
begins with the sentence, ^^Not that which is ’only for 
a due distinction of superiors from inferiors, or which 
is needful to keep up the vulgar’s reverence to 
magistrates.”^ When, a few pages later, Baxter dis- 
cusses how far the rich may spend on themselves 
while the poor suffer want, he again rests on the 
validity of certain social distinctions, for ^^it must 
be confessed that some persons may be of so much 
worth and use to the commonwealth (g.s kings and 
magistrates) and some of so little that the main- 
taining of the honour and success of the former 
may be more necessay;' than the saving of the 
lives of the latter. But take heed lest pride of 
cruelty teach you to misunderstand this or abuse 
it for yourselves.” In a sermon on the use of 
wealth, Bullinger had set forth the same principle. 

One state of life and a greater port becometh a 
magistrate ; when aTiother countenance and a lower 
sail beseemeth a private person. But in these 
cases let every man consider what necessity requireth, 
not what lust and rioting will egg him unto. Let 
him think with himself, what is seemly and unseemly 
for one of his degree.” ^ 

Starting from the divine sanction attaching to 
private property, to differences in the possession of 
wealth, and to the resultant social order, the main stream 
of Protestant thought could not avoid the problem 
of the use of wealth. If men are not to surrender 
their wealth, how are they to make use of it r Here 
the Reformation stressed the religious worth of ordinary 
callings, and sought guidance in the conception of 
stewardship. Since wealth - is God’s gift, meix^ are 

■ ^ Baxter, Christian Directory, Pt. IV. chap. X 3 g. 

Bullinger, Decades, iii. -p. 55. The Canon law was much ■ less considerate 
towards this kind of expenditure. See the preceding .Essay, and the same, writer’s 
Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, vol. ii. p. 140 f. 
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accountable to God for their use of it. They cannot 
evade their responsibility. They must face it. 
Differences of wealth and of social vocation are of 
God’s designing, and men must live soberly and godly 
in that state of life to which it shall please God to call 
tlfem. They must also remember always the strict 
and solemn account which must be rendered in the 
day of judgment. 

However inadequate the idea of stewardship may 
be as a standard of social^ obligation, and however 
readily it m^y have degenerated into cant later on, it 
is to the credit of Puritanism that it succeeded in 
persuading many to take their stewardship seriously. 
In some instances it resulted in a morbid introspection, 
but more broadly it stimulated a healthy habit of self- 
examination, strengthened the power of self-controf 
and the sense of personal responsibility. Men took 
more thorough stock ef themselves, and the keeping 
of accounts became a religious duty — a not insignificant 
fact. 

Baxter emphasizes the need of reflection in the dis- 
posal of ourselves and our resources. “Prudence 
is exceeding necessary in doing good, that you may 
discern good from evil, discerning the season and 
measure and manner and among divers duties, which 
must be preferred.” And again, “ in doing good prefer 
the good of many to the good of the few. Prefer 
a durable good that will extend to posterity, before 
a short and transitory good.” This is obvious common 
sense enough, but it is part of the Puritan’s contribution 
to progress that he sanctified common sense. The 
significance of Baxter’s position may be seen when he 
deprecates a close dependence on the momentary inspira- 
tion* of the individual conscience, and urges his readers 
to trust rather to geperal rules, and adds, “Present 
-prudence and sincerity will do most.” Puritanism 
gave a religious impetus to what Sombart calls 
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“ Economic Rationalism/’ by making everything 
matter of conscience, and so of calculation/ 

111 keeping with the central conception of .steward- 
ship, great emphasis vvas laid on the duty of finding a 
useful employment for one’s self. Especially be sure 
that you live not out of a calling, that is, such a stated 
course of employment in which you may be best 
serviceable to God. Disability is indeed an irresistible 
impediment. Otherwise no man must either live idly 
or content himself with doing some little charres as a 
recreation or on the by but every one that is able, 
must be statedly and ordinarily employed’in such work 
as Is serviceable to God and the common good.” ^ It 
was not only or chiefly in the case of the poor that 
Puritanism insisted on ^he religious duty of hard and 
regular work. In the choice of work, it is no sin hut a 
duty^ to labour not only for labour sake, formally 
resting in the act done, but for that honest increase 
and? provision which is the end of our labour ; and 
therefore to choose a^gainful calling rather than another^ 
that we may be able to do good and relieve the 
poor.” ^ Here too Baxter sets his seal to economic 
rationalism ! The close connection between ‘ the 
Puritan ethic of prudence and the spirit of capitalism 
is undeniable. A further point of connection is best 
illustrated from one of Wesley’s sermons. His first 
counsel about riches (which in spirit must be judged 
by its sequel ^^give all you can”) is : “Gain all you 
can ” ; iand under that head, he emphasizes the duty 
of improving the methods of industry. “ Gain all you 
can, by common sense, by using in your business all 
the understanding which God has given you. It is 
amazing to observe how few do this ; how men run 
on in the same dull track with their forefathers. 

^ Hobson, Evolution of Capitalism^ p. 22. 

® Baxter, Christian Directory^ Pt. 1 . chap, iii.^rand direction x. 

® Baxter, Christian Directory, Pt. IV. chap, xxi. For this motive in Early 
Christianity see Essay IV. p. loi. 
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But whatever they do who know not God, this is no 
rule for you. It is a shame for a Christian not to 
improve, upon theniy in whatever he takes in hand. 
You should be continually learniiig from the experience 
of others, or from your own experience, reading and 
reflection, to do everything you have to do better 
to-day than you did yesterday."" And see that you 
practise whatever you learn ; that you make the best 
of all that is in your hand.” ^ It would be difficult 
to imagine a more thorough endorsement of the temper 
which has made modern industry. 

This insisfence on orderly and enlightened industry 
in the making of money was naturally combined with 
the advocacy of carefulness in the spending of it. The 
austerity of the Puritan has been exaggerated. It is 
true he did not fully share Luther’s faith in th^ 
righteousness of good living, Luther’s breezy belief 
in the spiritual healthiness of banter and wine. Y-et 
I do not think the true 'Puritan would have quarrdled 
with Bullinger’s view that the, necessity which is 
supplied by worldly goods does not exclude moderate 
pleasures. “ For the Lord hath in no place forbidden 
mirth, joy and the sweet use of wealth, so far forth 
that nothing be done undecently, unthankfuUy or un- 
righteously.” ^ It is sometimes forgotten that U Allegro 
was written by a Puritan. Many who scorn Puritanism 
as strait-laced could hardly deny that the Puritan 
protests against some of the recreations of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries were obvious in the interests 
of decency. It many instances the Puritan was not so 
much a fanatical kill-joy as the champion of good 
taste. Thus it appears that the “ sad ” colours in dress 
associated with Puritans in the States, were not mono- 
tonous browns and greys, but just the sober shades 
whidi a sound aesthetic instinct preferred to the louder 


^ Wesley, Sermon 50, On the Use of Money. 
Bullinger, Deciicfa, ui. p. 55. 
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colours which were then fashionable.^ For all thatj 
there was a strong ascetic element in the Puritan 
movement. The Calvinist was more austere than the 
Lutheran,® and the tendency deepened, for the Quaker 
was more austere than the Calvinist. Baxter laughs at 
the Quaker simplicity which rejects ribbons and buttons ! 
And beyond a doubt, when the life-blood of Puritanism 
poured into the veins of the struggling Nonconformist 
bodies, there was a narrowing j ust on this side. The 
cleft made in English Christianity at the Restoration, 
by the Act of Uniformity, ’^brought it about that to the 
heirs of Puritanism certain pleasures seemed irretrievably 
sinful just because they were characteristic of those 
classes of society whose worldliness was most apparent 
to Nonconformist eyes, asid with whom Nonconformists 
came but little Into sympathetic contact. Still even 
the original Puritan movement pruned men’s expendi- 
ture severely. If it never meant to remove simple 
pleasures (particularly the pleasures of home, which it 
manifestly deepened), and if at times it even left the 
human heart inadequately warned of the snare of 
creature comforts, at least it cut off careless, luxurious, 
and dissipating outlay. The Puritan was compelled 
to think about the way he spent his money, and he 
was led to seek quieter pleasures and to purchase more 
enduring objects of delight than the conventional 
standards of his day suggested. Yet here too we can 
trace how religion nourished, If it did not originate, 
the outlook characteristic of capitalism. Karl Marx 
says somewhere that ^^the capitalist brands all con- 
sumption as a sin against his function.” He would 
have uttered a simpler and profounder truth if he had 
omitted the last three words. Indeed the three words 
in question are only part of the bad habit of regarding 
men always from their place In the process of proUuc- 
tion---the prejudice of supposing men’s character to be 

^ Stt yimncQ hov!^ The American People^ 
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determined by their economic function, which forms 
the mainstay of Marxian philosophy. The truth 
surely is that the capitalist class was largely created 
by men who branded all careless ^consumption as a sin. 
The Puritan conception of stewardship, and the Puritan 
condemnation of worldly living, will be found to have 
contributed mor^to the morale of capitalism than either 
the love of gain or any conscious adaptation of a class 
to their place in the productive process. 

Before concluding this brief survey, it is necessary 
to devote a few lines to two other points, viz. the 
denunciation ^of oppressive methods of making money, 
and the obligation to charity and good works. There 
is nothing very novel in Baxter’s treatment of these 
topics. He has much to sa)wof the relation of land- 
lord and tenant — not because he has the Puritan bias^ 
in favour of traders, but because he knew more about 
this than about industrial employment. He warns men 
against imposing oppressive rents, against oppressing 
labourers by withholding wages, ajid against imposing 
oppressive conditions of labour, especially conditions 
which render men unfit for or careless of their re- 
ligious duties. Indeed it may safely be assumed that 
Christian opinion generally in the seventeenth century 
would have endorsed the principle of the Trades- 
Boards Act. That principle is stated in so many words 
by Jeremy Taylor when he accepts as fair price ^Hhat 
which is established in the fame and common accounts 
of the wisest and most merciful men, skilled in that 
manufacture or commodity.”^ If the Puritan did not 
take adequate steps to protect labour legally, and if he 
trusted too much to the good-nature of landlord and 
employer, he was by no means indifferent to moral 
considerations in relation to wages and conditions of 
employment. 

On the side of charitable activities and good works, 

^ Zmag-, chap. iii. sec. 3, par. 4. 
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the Reformers were concerned to urge their necessity 
and importance^ without admitting their merit. Yet 
perhaps tjie traditional doctrine of the merit* of good 
works still colours In a measure Protest|nt discussions 
of charity. The following are the motives to charity 
on which Baxter lays stress. Doing good doth make 
us most like to God ? consequently it-is an honourable 
employment ; it makes us pleasing and amiable to 
God, and profitable to men, not only to others, but 
also to ourselves, for we are members one of another. 
There is, moreover, a singular delight in doing good, 
and good works are a comfortable evidence that faith 
is sincere. We owe so much to God that it doubles 
our obligation to do good to others. Then we are 
dependent on others and^we should recognize the unity 
of the body social. Good works are much to the 
honour of religion, are often commended in the 
Scripture, and are the standard by which God will 
judge us. Baxter’s catalogue of desirable works ot 
charity is also of mterest. He puts first, with an 
insight beyond his age, the work of advancing the 
conversion of the heathen. The promotion of church 
unity, and of a well-educated ministry at home, is 
urged as next in importance. After these he mentions 
the establishing of free schools in populous and 
ignorant places, the providing of higher education for 
those who are worth it but too poor to command 
it, the distribution of sound religious literature among 
the poor, apprenticing poor children wisely, relieving 
the necessities of the ejected ministers, advancing small 
stocks to set up suitable young tradesmen, the remission 
of rent by landlords to encourage their tenants to learn 
catechisms, and finally general poor relief. Not only 
in this section but throughout Baxter lays great stress 
on the service of the State and on the necessity of 
studying public utility. 

The Puritan position may be summed up as follows : 
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Private property rests on the Decalogue, and the right 
of this institution possesses an inviolable and divine 
sanction.- Differences in wealthy and in social status 
are of God’s ordering, and belong' to the permanent 
structure of society. Riches, being God’s gift, are in 
tlpeir nature a blessing, and are not lightly to be 
abandoned by the individual, tho'ugh they bring grave 
temptations and dangers with them. Since riches are 
God’s gift, no man is absolute owner : all men are God’s 
stewards and must render an account of their steward- 
ship. Economic wastefuln&s is therefore necessarily 
sinful. Men® must make the most of themselves and 
their resources. No one has any right to be idle or 
careless. It is likewise a duty to use and spend money 
profitably, not wasting it in dicing and worldly pleasures 
of that kind. In making money, a man must beware" 
of oppression : in spending it, he must seek for works 
of lasting utility to mapkind and the Commonwealth. 
It is sinful for any one to press to the full the economic 
and social advantages of his posi.tion, and it is the 
recognized duty of the public authority to fix a fair 
price for necessaries and to restrain monopolists. A 
rightly organized Christian Church would enforce 
moral considerations on the owners of wealth by 
withholding the sacrament from heinous offenders. 

The position, so outlined, is not, of course, peculiarly 
Puritan. An examination of the writings of Jeremy 
Taylor, or of such a treatise as The Whole Duty 
of Man, would have provided equally satisfactory 
illustrations of the main points. Jeremy Taylor, 
continuing the great traditions of Hooker, eman- 
cipated himself from over-great reverence to the law 
of Moses. He realized that “ amongst us there are or 
have been a good many Old Testament Divines, whose 
Doctrine and manner of talk and arguments and 
practices have too much squinted towards Moses.” 
This defect of Puritanism the great Anglicans avoided ; 
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but so far as the use of wealth was concerned, Puritan 
and Anglican were practically agreed as to their standards 
of Christian duty. 

It would scarcely be fair to criticize the Puritan 
outlook because it failed to anticipate the social evils 
of the industrial revolution, though it would deserve 
censure if, by its concentration on individual duty,’ it 
rendered men blind to the necessity of common action, 
and perhaps a little callous»towards the evils in question. 
Undoubtedly later Puritanism had this^ latter effect, 
though other factors of eighteenth-century life also 
co-operated to produce it. Many good men of the 
Puritan stock were, and perhaps are to-day, attached 
^obstinately to the principle of laissez-faire, because, a 
rooted trust in individual responsibility and self-help is 
pgrt of their religious inheritance. In this, Puritanism 
displays the defects of its qualities. Such an over- 
emphasis compels us to ask what modifications have 
been made in the Puritan outlook by changing social 
conditions, and what elements of Reformation teaching 
have been inadequately represented in it. 

Clearly it was from the first open to any body of 
Christians who started from the broad principles of the 
Protestant ethic to advance beyond others by adhering 
to one or two definite applications of those principles. 
The advance which the Quaker claimed to make on 
the Puritan was largely of this character. While the 
Puritan condemned lavish expenditure in general, the 
Quaker protested against ribbons, buttons, and other 
particular superfluities. While Baxter is nicely balancing 
the honour of the magistrate against the life of the 
beggar. Fox is urging magistrates and others to lay 
aside furs and gold chains in order to relieve the 
necessitous who crowd the streets of London. While 
the Puritan is commanding hpnesty in bargaining, and 
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is discussing cases of conscience in regard to the 
pricing and describing of goods, the Quaker is roundly- 
denouncing all the petty falsehood of business, bidding 
men have done with all pretended politeness and act on 
the simple principle of “ So say and so do.” 

There are many attempts, like that of the Quakers, 
tcf give a more rigorous and defhiite application to the 
common standpoint. Perhaps the chief direction in 
which later religious teachers modified the tradition of 
the seventeenth century is to be found in the demand 
for a greater asceticism on^, the part of the rich. It 
was felt on the one hand that the earlier moralists had 
underrated the danger of wealth and good living, and 
on the other hand, the problem of poverty became 
more urgent, especially towards the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. In consequence, some of the. 
most conspicuous teachers of that age no longer display 
the Puritan tenderness towards class standards of com- 
fort. Both William L-aw and John Wesley exp^ted 
Christian men to reduce their personal expenditure to 
a minimum, almost to live as do the poor. Law’s 
ideal Christian lady divides her fortune “betwixt 
herself and several other poor people, and she has only 
her part of relief in it. She thinks it the same folly to 
indulge herself in needless vain expenses, as to give to 
other people to spend in the same way. Therefore as 
she will not give a poor man money to go see a puppet 
show, neither will she allow herself any to spend in the 
same manner : thinking it very proper to be as wise 
herself as she .expects poor men should be." “Excepting 
her victuals, she never spent near ten pound a year 
upon herself. . . . She has but one rule that she 
observes in her dress, to be always clean and in the 
cheapest things.” ^ Law’s standard of living may be 
too cevere : both Miranda and the poor might be 
allowed go see the puppet show sometimes ! But at 

^ Law, Setious Call, chap. viii. 
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least Law does not concede to the rich an indul- 
gence he denies to the poor. The distinctive thing is 
the assumption that the Christian must practise the 
self-denM he expects in the poor. John Wesley 
repeats Law’s message. In his Journal Le commends a 
gentleman who cut down his personal expenditure to 
twenty-eight pounds^ a year, so that he had nearly 
twenty pounds to return to God in the poor.^ Wesley’s 
* own practice approximated to this standard. Of his 
three directions for the use of money, Gain all you 
can,” Save all you can,r “Give all you can,” the 
third was the most important, supplying the motive 
and justification for the first two. Wesley urged his 
followers to imitate Quaker simplicity, while avoiding 
^ the snare of Quaker expgnsiveness. For by that time 
' the practice of the simple life had become a costly 
thing ! “ Let me see, before I die, a Methodist con- 

" gregation full as plain dressed as a Quaker congregation. 
Only be more consistent with* yourselves. Let your 
dress be cheap as well as plain : otherwise you do but 
- trifle with God and me and your own souls. I pray, let 
there be no costly silks among you, how grave soever 
they may be.” ^ Wesley was aware of the natural 
tendency of a rising income to enlarge men’s ideas of 
what was due to themselves. He knew and denounced 
the plea that a larger revenue justifies increased ex- 
penditure, “ Perhaps you say you can now afford the 
expense. This is the quintessence of nonsense. Who 
gave you this addition to your fortune, or (to speak 
properly) who lentxt to you } To speak more properly 
still, who lodged it for a time in your hands as His 
stewards . . . This affording to rob God is the very 
cant of hell.” ® 

Yet Law and Wesley are still dominated by the 
central interest of Protestantism — the individual’s 


^ Tht Journal^ vo\, iii. pp. 312-13, in Everyman’s Library. 
.2 Sermon 88. ^ Sermon 126. 
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relation to God. The disposal of property is primarily 
a question between the individual owner and God, 
though God’s call has ever in view the wider common 
good. The effect of one’s conduct on one^s hope of 
salvation is ?he main consideration both in Law’s 
Serious Call and in Wesley’s Sermons. Wesley indeed 
condemns unhealthy and hazardous occupations, and 
also trades which produce social evil. He does not 
spare the liquor traffic. All who sell spirituous 
liquors “ in the common way to any that will buy, are 
poisoners general. They- murder His Majesty’s 
subjects by Wholesale, neither does their eye pity or 
spare. They drive them to hell, like sheep. . . . And 
what is their gain Is it not the blood of these 
•men ^ But, naturally enough, Wesley is concerned 
to emphasize the danger to the individual Christian of 
engaging in such trades. A man imperils his own 
salvation by selling liquor. This is still the upper- 
most thought. Wesley has something to say of 
dangerous trades — a subject on which Baxter had been 
practically silent, because its significance belongs to the 
eighteenth century. But the standpoint from which 
Wesley comes at the subject is governed by the same 
central interest as that which guides the Christian 
Directory. Perhaps, in consequence, Wesley “ heralds 
the temperance agitation, but misses the deeper aspects 
of the problem.” 

When we turn our attention to the sects which 
skirmish on the outskirts of Puritanism — its pre- 
decessors, its critics and its allies — ^we are more 
certainly in a new atmosphere, an atmosphere with 
fresh and invigorating elements in it, which are 
inadequately represented in the main current of 
Protestant thought. Lollards, Anabaptists, Familists, 
LevSllers, Fifth Monarchy men and, to some extent, 
Quakers, have at least'this in common, that they stand 

^ Sermon 50, 
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for and keep alive an element of social hope for the 
kingdom of God on earth which does not appeal to 
the more conservative Puritan. Sometimes this hope 
becomes ar? apocalyptic^ fanaticism, as in the case of the 
Anabaptists at Munster or of the Fifth Monarchy 
men at the Restoration. But with all their ex- 
travagancies and impracticabilities these men preserve 
the b^elief in a new social order, the conviction that 
society is to be remodelled as a Christian brotherhood'. 
The Puritan tended to postpone the New Jerusalem 
to another world, regarding this world as a school of 
probation that offers but limited possibilities of 
progress, or at the most he looked for such an 
approximation to the ideal as was apparently possible 
within the lines of the existing social organization, 
progress will lie in a further carrying out of the 
voluminous advice contained in the Christian Directory. 
But perhaps this would hardly build a very satisfactory 
Jerus^alem “ in England’s green and pleasant land ” ! 
There is something wanting which is at least vaguely 
- present in the followers of Major-General Harrison 
and John Lilburne, who felt that under the Common- 
wealth they were not yet at rest, had not yet enjoyed 
or seen enough to accomplish the ends of God. 
Surely ^^the bitter pangs and throbs [of the Civil 
War] would make way for that long expected birth 
of peace, freedom and happiness, both to the souls and 
bodies of the Lord’s people : and although we do not 
see it fully brought forth, yet we do not despair, but 
in God’s due time, it shall be so.”^ In different ways, 
the groups under discussion set out to begin forth- 
with the new way of living which they felt Christianity 
demanded. They very imperfectly realized the nature 
of their quest. The increase both in material resources 
and in economic knowledge has since rekindled part 
of their hope in a more sober form. But they deserve 

^ Major-General Harrison^ 177. 
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to be remembered for bearing witness to the revolu- 
tionary character of the Christian ideal of society. 

The _ Puritan attitude, then, was marked by the 
absence of any emphatic social hope. Two other 
defects, or, t® use a neutral word, omissions, call for 
comment. In the first place, the Puritan seldom 
attached much weight to the claim which the poor can 
make on the ricE in virtue of the social character of all 
wealth. As we have seen, when Baxter enumerates 
motives for charity, he dwells on the likeness of the 
charitable man to God, on the pleasant emotional 
effects to @ne’s self of charitable action, on the 
assurance to faith and so’ on. He does indeed touch 
on our social interdependence, but he has no clear 
.perception and certainly no, clear statement of any 
indebtedness of the rich to the poor. Among th,e 
great English Reformers, Hugh Latimer, so far as 1 
know, stands almost alone in recognizing this truth. 
If he is not solitary in’ recognizing the truth itself, the 
quaint way in which he establishes it must, I think, 
be peculiar to him ! While d&ying that the poor 
man has any right to take money away from the rich 
man, he says, in his fifth sermon on the Lord’s Prayer : 
“ But yet the poor man hath title to the rich man’s 
goods : so that the rich man ought to let the poor 
man have part of his riches to help and to comfort 
him withal.” Latimer proceeds to drive this home in 
the following quaint argument. “But here I must 
ask you rich men a question. How chanceth it you 
have your riches ‘We have them of God,’ you will 
say. But by what means have you them ? ‘ By 

prayer,’ you will say. ‘We pray for them unto God 
and He giveth us the same.’ But I pray you tell me, 
what do other men which are not rich ? Pray they 
not'as well as you do ? ‘ Yes,’ you must say ; for you 

cannot deny it. Then it appeareth that you have 
your riches not through your own prayers only, but 
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other men help you to pray for* them : for they say as 
wellj ^ Our Father, give us this day our daily bread/ 
as you do : and peradventure they be better than you 
be and God heare*th their prayer soon^pr than yours. 
And so it appeareth most manifestly that you obtain 
your riches of Godj not only through your own 
prayer, but through 6\her men’s too : ^thermen help y ou 
to get them at God's hand^ ^ The Levellers reinforced, 
or rather replaced Latimer’s argument, by pointing out 
the debt of the rich to other forms of human labour 
than prayer. ‘Hf a mail have no help from his 
neighbors, he shall never get an estate of hundreds 
and thousands a year. If other men help him to 
work, then are those riches his neighbors’ as well as 
his : for they be the frliits of other men’s labors as 
well as his own. But all rich men live at ease, feeding 
i and clothing themselves by the labors of other men, 

n@t by their own, which is their shame and not their 
nobSity : for it is a more blessed thing to give than to 
i receive. But rich men receive all they have from the 

" laborer’s hand, and what they give, they give away 
• other men’s labors, not their own. Therefore they are 

not righteous actors in the Earth.” ^ Latimer uses the 
indebtedness of the rich to enforce the obligation of 
I charity, the Levellers to deny the moral worth of 

I * charity. In either case, we have here a line of thought 

I which is little considered in the main stream of 

Reformation teaching. 

Secondly, the Puritan did not press any strong moral 
( criticism of ownership. He did not regard misuse as 

impairing a man’s right to property. The teaching of 
I Wyclif found no immediate echo in the Reformation. 

1 Wyclif claimed that ownership depended on a man’s 

^ standing in grace. The sinful man would not truly 

own anything. As soon as a man fell into sin, his 

^ Latimer, pp. 398, 399, Parker Society. 

^ Berens, Dsgget MovemieKt, p. 173, 
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ownership became usurpation.^ This was no abstract 
principle for Wyclif. He was prepared to enforce it 
legally. 'He would have justified the temporal power 
in taking away tithe from a church' which misused it. 
His whole general argument leads up to this practical 
coiiclusion-. However, it was in relation to the Church 
that he was prepared to apply hiS principle rigorously, 
as. the Church, he held, was originally meant to be poor. 
Some of his followers went further and criticized lords 
temporal as well as lords ecclesiastical. As the main- 
spring of a legal system Wyiclif’s doctrine of property 
may seem fantastic ; yet undeniably it is a healthy 
stimulant to the conscience. It would not be a mistake 
to urge it on the attention of the individual, after the 
fnanner of John Woolman in kis Word of Remembrance 
to the Rich. In essentials, and yet I suppose irr 
complete independence, this most loving of revolution- 
aries, this late eighteenth-century Quaker, reproduces 
Wyclif s position, as is clear from such passages as 
these : “ Though the poor occupy our estates by a 

bargain, to which they in their poor circumstances 
agree, and we may even ask less than a punctual 
fulfilling of their agreement, yet if our views are to lay 
up riches or to live in conformity to customs which 
have not their foundation in the truth, and our 
demands are such as require from them greater toil or 
application to business than is consistent with pure love, 
we invade their rights as inhabitants of a world of which 
a good and gracious God is the proprietor, and under whom 
•we are tenants. As He who first founded the earth 
was then the true proprietor of it, so He still remains ; 
and though He hath given it to the children of men, 
so that multitudes of people have had their sustenance 
frorp it while they continued here, yet He hath never 

^ A similar conception appears in the Canon Law. See Carlyle, Medtae^val 
Politkai Theory in the W est, ii, p. 141, Wyclif s application of the principle to the 
Church was the revolutionary element in his teaching. 
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alienated it, but His right is as good as at first : nor can 
any apply the increase of their possessions contrary to 
universal love, nor dispose of lands in a way which 
they knoV tends to 'fexalt some by oppressing others, 
without being justly chargeable with usurpation.” 
Wyclif and Woolman are at one in holding that only 
a good use of property confers a mor^l right to it, and 
that this moral right is deeper than any legal right, is 
. indeed the standard by which any legal right may he 
questioned or revised. The Puritan in effect did not 
go behind the legal right. ^ He did not press the moral 
criticism of private ownership which reveiJs the offence 
against love so often and so deeply involved in it. 
Consequently the Puritan did not see, and those who 
follow the Puritan tradition closely do not often se€ 
" what John Woolman saw ; that to labour for a perfect 
redemption from this spirit of oppression is the great 
business of the whole family ^of Christ Jesus in this 
worid.” 

This essay musi; not close without some reference, 
however brief, to the influence of the Evangelical 
Revival. So far as the Evangelical attitude towards 
wealth is concerned, the term revival” is strictly 
apposite. The whole movement tended to infuse a 
new spirit of absolute consecration into the old thought 
of stewardship. It viewed property not so much in 
the light of the Decalogue as in the far more searching 
light of the Gospel of the Cross, and of the sacred 
obligations it imposes on the Christian conscience. 
Thus Wilberforce is unsparing in his criticism of the 
average Christian who wishes to fence off the sphere of 
religion : Religion can claim only a stated proportion 

of their thoughts, their time, their fortune and influence : 
and of these or perhaps of any of them if they make 
her anything of a liberal allowance, she may well be 
satisfied : the rest is now their own to do what they 
will with ; they have paid their tithes — say rather their 
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composition — the demands of the church are satisfied : 
and they may surely be permitted to enjoy what she 
has left ^without molestation or interference.” ^ He 
proceeds to note how the idea of possession as a trust 
from God fad£s from men’s minds. This conception 
he proposes to revive. 

* This fuller consecration of weaPh was demanded by 
the many causes which called for philanthropic effort. 
The Evangelicals whom Wilberforce and Shaftesbury 
led were alive to the social evils of their time, and 
eager to stem them chiefly by voluntary organization. 
In the numerous philanthropic societies of the nine- 
teenth century, a vast outlet was discovered for the 
expenditure of wealth and energy. “ Bibles, schools, 
missionaries, the circulation of evangelical books, and 
the training of evangelical clergy, the possession of well-., 
attended pulpits, war through the press, and war in 
parliament against every form of injustice which either 
law or custom sanctioned, — such were the forces? by 
which they hoped to extend the kjngdom of light.” ^ 
The many-sided character of the philanthropic appeal 
made Lord Shaftesbury conscious of the apathy of 
England, and of the condemnation for sins of omission 
to which harmless people of all classes were liable. 
This “innocent” world could not face the question, 
“Have you laboured for the physical and spiritual 
welfare of your fellow-sinners ? ” ® 

The great Evangelicals were not averse from State 
action, nor did they fall into the mistake of sharply 
separating the physical from the spiritual needs of men 
— a delusive antithesis which often haunts the speech 
and snares the thought of Evangelicals, though it is 
perhaps as often ignored by them in practice ! ^ But 
undoubtedly voluntary organizations, especially for the 

^ "WilherfoTCQ, Practical. Vieiju. of Christianity chs.'p* Iv. sec, 2, 

2 Sir James Step}>«n, Essay on The Clapham Sect, 

® See Shaftesbury’s- L^ by Hodder, pop. ed., p. 526. 

^ See especially a striking quotation in Shaftesbury’s pp. 5 54-5. 
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purpose of religious education, formed the outstanding 
feature of the Evangelical movement. One character- 
istic of this religious and philanthropic activity, has an 
important iDearing on our subject. It has been noted 
by Dr. T. C. HalP that there was a *democratic5 a 
levelling tendency in Evangelicalism. ^^To. be even 
tainted with EvangeScalism was in ,the early years 
certainly, to be socially suspicious. It meant knowing 
^ queer people ’ and going ^ out of one’s sphere in life^’ 
as the romance literature of the period abundantly 
shows us.” Evangelical philanthropy overleapt class- 
barriers, and paved the way for a mol-e searching 
criticism of class-standards of living. 

It will thus be apparent that Evangelicalism not 
only revived the Puritan^^tradition of stewardship, and 
insisted on the responsibility of wealth in view of the 
numberless calls for philanthropic effort, but also 
stimulated that practical sense of brotherhood between 
men^ of different classes by which all use of wealth 
should be judged an-ji guided. 


^ In his essay on the Evangelical Revival in Chrht and Cinjilisation, p. 385. 
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SUMMARY 


The prolonged vitality of the elemental definitions of property taken ovei^. 
from Stoical philosophers by Roman lawyers ; passed on through 
scholastic tradition^ ; to reappear in schemes of social contract by Hobbes 
and Rousseau. So long as this tradition held its ground, all existing legal 
enactments were limited by ideal of Natural Order. Private right of 
property could never make itself absolute. Existing law tested by its 
power to secure right ; the claim of the poor made in the interests of 
justice and not of charity. The tradition was summed up in the phrase^ 
^“Property a trust/' Over against this, at the Reformation, the rise in 
value of individual conscience and freedom. Private judgment sacred 
in religion. Individual initiative invoked by new world of thought, 
imagination, and adventure. So, in the order of Nature, the individual 
was regarded as absolutely free and unchecked ; only to be limited by 
contract. Thus, through Locke and Rousseau, the tradition of the Order 
of Nature reached the French Revolution in an exaggerated individualistic 
form. 

Then again, the change and development of industry laid all the 
emphasis on the individual. Man free to put out his full force on his 
own account, released from external shackles. The result of this 
individualism was a tendency to push aside the tradition that private 
property was conditional and secondary, and to base it on absolute and 
primal right of individual to claim the fruit of his labours. The claim of 
others upon him is more and more rested on charity alone. So the fatal 
transition came about, which assumed the right of private property to be 
final and absolute. This reinforced by Hegel through teaching that 
personality requires private property for its full development; and again 
by British practical assumption that property is essential to full citizenship. 
The true citizen is a man with a stake in the country. Yet the resultant 
society, which grounds itself on the fundamental character of private 
property, and finds in ownership the spring of social virtues, has as a 
matter of fact so developed as to exclude the great mass of people from the 
possibilities of private ownership. Ownership of tools or trade by workers 
has been practically obliterated ; and the people " live on wages. That is, 
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it has no permanent property of its own. .In consequence, the wwkers 
are without self - direction, without assured stability, and without 
independence, all of which are essential conditions for the development 
of individual character. Therefore individuals wither undeir a system 
governed by i?idividualism*. 

Our problem is to correct this unhappy issue. It* has been brought 
about largely by false logic of personality. Personality has been assumed 
to be isolated and self-contained. In reality, personality is never solitary ; 
incapable of isolation ; exists only in fellowship, through intercommunion 
of person with person. So if personality only can exist in a community, 
fellowship belongs to the inner essence of personality ; and every rise in 
significance of personality intensifies the significance of society. The 
f^rsonality that acquires social rights is a personality which is collective 
and representative. So in holding private property, it^acts as organ of 
Community. Thus, once again, private property is shown to be 
conditional and not absolute, for it means property privately held and 
administered in the name and interest of the community. Again, if 
personality is essentially collective;! then it can develop through exercise of 
collective ownership. The community at large may become an owner ; 
and each individual in the community will, as member of the community, 
exercise the rights and acquire the virtues of an owner. So property can 
be 1’egarded as a trust administered by the whole community, or, if by the 
individual, then not by him in bis own right, but in his organic, representa- 
tive character, as identical, in interest and in will, with the society of which 
"» he is a member, and by virtue of which he exists as an individual. This 
ideal identification of individual and society only possible if God be the 
one supreme authority over both. Himself the only absolute justification 
of all rights of ownership. 
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Looking ba(Ck, after this prolonged Historical Review, 
it is impossible not to be struck by the insistent 
vitality of the elemental conceptions as to the nature 
■and ground of property, which the Roman lawyers - 
took over from the Stoic philosophy. From the day 
in which the familiar expression given to them by the 
writings of Cicero had made them the possession. of * 
every cultivated man, they have never ceased to work 
within the mind with which we determine man’s 
natural right to possess what he can claim to be his * 
own, and the degree and limits to which Society 
should enforce this claim. The particular philosophical 
theory by which the language was to be interpreted 
might drop out of the world’s memory ; but the 
language remained imbedded in law and custom, in 
formula and proverb ; and, still, there was left on the 
corporate imagination the vague impression of a law of 
Nature which could be found within and behind all 
particular laws, and of a natural right which was the 
inalienable possession of every individual man. These 
ruling ideals governed the existence and justification of 
Property. They passed into the very structure of 
hurnan thought through the Casuists and the Scholastics 
who did the work of thinking for the mediaevar world.— 
They took a new lea^e of life in the schemes of Social 
Contract which held the intellectual field from Hobbes 
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to Rousseau. They were often driven back out of the 
arena of practical business by the industrial develop- 
ments of the last three centuries, which took their own 
stormy regardless of speculative theories about 
rights and duties ; and had to confine *themselves to 
the domain of academic and forensic disputation. But 
they were never disfodged. They cpuld still make 
themselves felt at critical moments of legislative decision, 
and could still quicken into effective reality high-sound- 
ing parliamentary perorations. 

* Thus, however vagua might be the meaning 
attached to the historic phrases, they alwiys served to 
sustain in life a sense that any existent legal enact- 
ment on property had to justify itself at a higher bar. 
It was never, in itself, ultimate. Behind it and above 
it stood a supreme law grounded in some ideal natural 
order of things. Sin and evil might prohibit the 
pe/fect display of this high law. There might be 
necessities which justified recourse to lower methods 
and expediencies. But, nevertheless, some echo of 
^ this loftier code was the secret of all the authority 
claimed by the actual legalities enforced by Society 
Upon its members. Something of the primal condition 
survived, which no after-work could wholly blot out. 

There was, therefore, an ideal standard to be 
recognized by which all existing legislation must be 
judged. The force which a Society could rightly use to 
repress wrong-doing and to assert private rights was 
not unlimited. Man’s outlook travelled beyond it, 
and his conscience took in ideal conditions which had 
a natural and inalienable authority. In face of all the 
violence of War and Conquest, and in defiance of all 
the fetters that servile lawyers might be induced to 
forge, it was a splendid achievement to have transmitted 
^ this irivisible claim of all humanity to a right and a 
liberty of which no man-made* law could ever dis- 
possess it. 
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This tradition overhung the whole structural fabric 
of Societjr, and it applied, with special emphasis, to 
the subject which this book has in hand. Private 
property, according to this view' of life, ^ obviously 
belonged to the secondary, and not to the primal, 
condition, of human affairs. In the state of our 
Innocence it would not be needed or authorized. All 
would have been in common. This is the constant 
refrain of the Fathers. It is true that, by the Christian 
Doctrine of the Fall, they managed to get a more 
impassable barrier between then and now than the 
earlier philcJsophy had defined. For them, the 
condition of Innocence was gone beyond recall ; and 
the necessity for restraint, limitation, repression, 
coercion was far more precisely determined through 
their recognition of universal sin. In this way 
Christianity supplied a stronger ground for the 
existence of the State, and for the legislation of private 
property, than had been possible before. Stffl it 
remained that private property, ho^wever inevitable and 
justifiable under the condition of an evil world, was 
nevertheless only a social expedient, not an absolute 
right ; and it was bound, therefore, to be subject to 
the possibilities of a higher expediency. It was justified, 
but only as the most available method of attaining the 
common good in view of present perils ; and it has 
always to show that this, its proper end, is being 
attained. 

This requirement led to two positions which could 
be supported by quotations from Fathers and Casuists. 

(1) Since, as Cicero had long ago proved. Law 
exists to secure the Right, if it fail in this, its original 
purpose, it has lost its claim to be obeyed. Bad rulers 
and bad laws destroy their own authority. Wyclif had 
something behind him when he re-asserted this v’erdict. 
Fie could quote Augustine. 

(2) But there was another position more widely held. 
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and more effectual ; and this was that the poor^ in 
their need, were appealing not to charity but to justice. 
The owners of property were, after all, holding, what was 
due to a]i ; and in giving to those in necessity they 
were but giving them what was theip own. Father 
after Father had laid this down, often with emphasis 
and passion. And the greatest of all the ’Schoolmen 
had endorsed it by his declaration that all which was 
over and above our practical wants was in debt 'to 
those who needed its help. 

* The result of such a tradition might be summed up 
in the historic phrase that all property was held in 
trust. Those who used it had to answer to God, as 
good stewards, for its use. There was no moral or legal 
possibility of standing on the bare claim of possession. 
^The possession of private property was conditional, 
not absolute. And its public utility must be justified, 
and answered for, at the bar of divine judgment. 
Thi^ was the underlying assurription which has passed 
into our normal historical heritage, and can' never 
again be wholly lost.’ 

But, in the meantime, during the centuries which 
opened with the Renaissance, a vigorous intellectual 
development had been taking place, which partly 
obscured, and partly countered, this ancient tradition. 
Man had set himself to disclose and to discover the full 
significance of personality. He was himself, in his 
individual character, the seat and focus of all that could 
interest or affect him. He was no mere specimen of 
a type, no mere item in a class, no mere unit in a 
society. Type, class, society, must interpret and justify 
themselves to him directly, in his personal and private 
conscience. He is at the centre of his own life, not 
on the circumference of some one else’s. He knows 
himself, he answers for himself, he controls and dffects 
himself— face to face with the God who is his God. So 
the outbreak of the Reformation had declared. The 
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individual conscience, the private judgment, had shaken 
themselves free from external shackles. Luther had 
pitted his, solitary soul against the weight of system and 
tradition. The emphasis was bound, to be given to the 
sanctity of individual right, and to the inviolability of 
individual freedom. The claim triumphantly asserted 
in' the dorriain of the spirit could not but react over the 
whole area of active life, wherever personality was at 
work. And it was at work everywhere. The earth 
had been laid bare to it ; new horizons widened the 
range of its possibilities ; n^w worlds awaited its con-- 
quest ; its windows opened on to the foam of untravelled 
seas beyond which lay “ faery lands forlorn.” Life was 
for the adventurous, for the independent, for those who 
could launch out alone and tempt the perilous flood. 
Everything conspired to invoke into play the vigour 
and daring of individual initiative. A man was asked^ 
to fling behind him the worn-out familiar customs of 
social activity, on which' lay already the dust of d^ath, 
and to let himself go, out of sheer trust in his own 
soul, to discover what novel experiences might unfold 
their secrets under the conquering force of his own 
personal attack. Individuality came inevitably to the 
front. The dramatists laid hold of the theme by artistic 
instinct. They saw the poetic value of dynamic or 
even demonic personalities, impelled into solitary signi- 
ficance by the tragic irony of adverse circumstances. 
They loved to think of that infinite variability which 
gives to human character its bewildering fascination. 

The day of individuality had come as long ago in 
the Hellas of Socrates and the Sophists. And social 
theories were inevitably affected by its invading presence. 
To men of peaceful and timid rationality like Thomas 
Hobbes, it wore the form of menace. He shuddered 
atith'e thought of a condition of primitive nature in 
which he, and those gf his kidney, would lie at the 
mercy of these exuberant, boisterous, aggressive person- 
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alitles, all bent on self-assertion. ^Such a life was terrible 
to contemplate — it would be short, brutish and nasty.” 
Mankind must, perforce, buttress itself against this 
clash and drash of militant individualities by concerted 
action, by drawing together to create & community, 
which could come to its own rescue under the obliga- 
tions of a social contract. So the maS§ of weaker men 
might be strong enough to hold their own against 
the overwhelming appetites of masterful individuals. 
Under such a contract, they might secure their right 
c?v^er private possessions. ^ 

Or again, as we have seen in the earlier ^essays, Locke 
and the School of English Rationalists gave an intensely 
individual turn to the natural rights with which man 
^ was endowed, and laid it ^iown that a man might claim, 
a right of possession over any material into which he 
had put his own individual labour. It was through 
^ thjs English philosopher that the ancient doctrine of a 
state-»of Nature as a natural law reached Rousseau ; and 
it was in this individualistic form that it created the 
flaming watchword of the French Revolution. 

It was true that Rousseau’s own theory of social 
contract led him to an admirable organization of a 
Social Self, a Moi Commun ” into which the mere 
self-centred, self-seeking Ego of Nature passed by a 
baptism of the Spirit. The old self was gone, with its 
narrow individuality ; and a new individuality had 
come into play, corporate and representative by its inner 
character, embodying and focussing in itself the mind 
and will of the community, finding its own existence 
in identification with the universal desire. This is 
the true individual who can take up the duties of 
citizenship. He is moralized by his universalism. He 
• lives in others, and they live in him. The right over 
^ ^private* property which he possesses comes to "him 
through this identification. It m by the will of the 
community that he can exercise freely a will of his own. 

N 
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Here is a noble social philosophy. Only it 
depends for its authority on an historical contract by 
which men have bound themselves to die to their 
natural solitude of being. Yet they could never have 
come together to enter into such a contract unless 
they had already possessed the corporate and social 
character 'which, the contract was invented to account 
for. That is the difficulty of all theories of that kind. 
The social contract presupposes the qualities which it 
is supposed to originate. 

But, anyhow, this was not the side of Rousseau 
gospel on which the Revolution seized. It flared out 
with the bare news that Nature had made man free, 
and, yet, that he had made himself everywhere a slave. 
He could regain his true self /)nly by throwing himself 
back upon his original and primal claim to Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity. Here, again, the liberty phrases 
wore the air which had been characteristic of tiie 
Reformation. There "might be qualifications t« be 
made ; but, still, the heart of the matter lay in the free 
right of the individual man to break with all authority 
imposed from without, and to go his own way, and be 
his own master. All men equally had this right to be 
themselves ; and in exercising this equality of free 
development they will find their brotherhood with one 
another. Their natural right was the right to live, to 
work out their own destiny, to find food enough and 
room enough, in reward for their own labours, on the 
broad bosom of a mother-earth which was full and 
fertile in response to the demands of her children. 
Society might have to collect its coercive or militant 
forces in order to assert the liberty of man against 
foreign foe or internal oppressor ; and the Revolution 
was prepared to commit even extreme power to the 
Statl organization in emergencies. But still the dream, 
the vision of the Age of reason and freedom and 
benevolence, was one out of which State necessities had 
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dropped, and every one was his own law and his own 
master, safe in his possessions, assured of his own goods, 
glad and at peace under his own vine and fig tree, 
fraternally interested in knowing and seeing that all his 
brothers had their own individual joy. » 

Yet, over all this social and theoretic emphasis laid 
on the reality of thedndividual at the^ Refafmation and 
onwards, there still hovered the corrective and haunt- 
ing memory of that authoritative tradition which w^nt 
behind all institutional legalization of private property, 
%nd, from the standpoint of primitive humanity, refused 
to attribute to it any absolute valued » It was other- 
wise in the other departments of human affairs, which 
had already in the eighteenth century begun to assume 
the form which was tg develop so amazing an ex~ 
, pansion. Industry had undergone its own revolution ; 
and, under its moral conditions, it gave free rein to 
this liberty which, from so many sides and for varied 
reasons, individuality had learned to claim. Here, in 
commerce, there was opportunity indeed for throwing 
off external and prescriptive obstacles, and for staking 
all your confidence on individual initiative. Here, 
indeed, each man counts simply for what he is, and 
for what he can make of himself. Here he has a right 
to put out his energy in any direction that he can 
make good, and to hold in his personal possession 
anything that he can win in the open market. Trade 
is open and free, and all may take their chance in it. 
What he can get, he has. He holds it by virtue of 
his own strength and courage and knowledge. In 
doing the best for himself, he is accumulating the 
general wealth. Let him go ahead, he needs no other 

^ It could still shape our prayers. Cf. Prayer in ^ueen Elizabeth’s Primer : 
’■‘‘“Thou, O Lord, providest enough for all men with Thy most liberal and bountiful 
hand. But wherever Thy gifts are, in respect of Thy goodness and fre^ favour, 
made free unto all men, we (through our haughtiness and niggardliness and distrust) 
do make them private and peculiar. Correct ^hou the things which our mi<5uity 
hath put out of order : let Thy goodness supply that which our niggardliness hath 
plucked away.” 
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authority than his own- superior skill to justify his grip 
on his own winnings. 

This ,was the judgment of the new commercial 
conscience. And as a logical resliltj it tended to treat 
the claim to hcdd private property as final. It gave no 
reason for going behind it. There were certain State 
necessities Which must be providedrfor ; and individuals, 
in return for police protection and public security and 
a secured opportunity for doing business, might rightly 
be taxed to supply their social needs. But it was the 
concern of the State to reduce these to the minknunf 
by policies ofe peace, retrenchment, and reform ; and 
so to leave the largest possible liberty to the private 
owner to do what he willed with his own. Or, again, 
it was seemly for those who wgre well favoured in their 
ventures to exhibit a high standard of public benefi-^ 
cence and to aid those less fortunate than themselves. 
It was right to rate very high the virtues of charity. 
But the very earnestness of the personal appeals made 
to the conscience of the rich on behalf of the poor was 
itself a witness to the absoluteness of their command 
over their property. It depended wholly on their 
goodwill whether they would respond, and the appeal 
to their generosity could never rise above the level of 
an emotional motive. 

This appeal to charity, whenever it is greatly in 
evidence, is a sure signal that things have got wrong. 
It always means that the individual right is treated as 
absolute in itself, and has escaped out of its proper 
subordination to the demands of justice. The stress 
on the duty of beneficence and almsgiving, which Mr. 
Wood notes as so emphatic in Puritan addresses and 
manuals, is rather an ominous sign. The earlier 
theology laid the like stress to a somewhat dangerous' 
exten't ; but, then, it grounded its pleas for charity always 
on the supreme justice which claimed the gift as a debt. 
But the idea of the debt faded wholly away out of 
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the industrial world of the nineteenth century. It 
had forgotten that there was any question as to the 
right of private property to exist, or as ta the con- 
ditions its origifi. It had ceased to doubt its 
ultimate value. It had its origin, plainly enough, in 
the exertions and the capacity of the individual man 
who earned it or made it. His rigljt to if was to 
found in his right to be himself. * What more could 
you want ? 

It is this intellectual passage from the conception 
*^of private property as se(K)ndary and contingent to the 
conception of it as ultimate and absokite, which has 
catised all the trouble. And this passage was made, 
almost insensibly, through the intense realization of 
the value to be set on .^he liberty of the individual to 
^ live his own life. 

From another side, again, the position reached 
under the influence of practical commercialism, with 
its'»emphasis on the freedom of the individual to put 
out his own powei;s to full exercise, was reinforced by 
the higher Idealism of Germany. Hegel saw in 
private property the full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of the true ideal individual to which all his logic 
had led him. Through ownership, personality realized 
its power of self-direction and self-control. Person- 
ality is trained, through the discipline of property, to 
make its own self-disclosure as a ruling and active 
agent in the world of affairs. It comes to itself, thus 
realizing its power to manipulate and govern and use 
and direct a permanent stock of effective force. Its 
own actuality is revealed to it through this identifica- 
tion of itself with the real. It shows itself to be 
essentially an end, and not a means. It acquires a 
sense of self-centred sufficiency. It establishes its 
righf to independence. It wins a footing of its own, 
a pivot for its action, by virtu® of which it can assert 
itself as a unit of force in the correlated activities and 
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services and functions -of the organic community. It 
is moralized and spiritualized by being secured in this 
recognized position of self-dependent and authentic 
reality. ^ ' 

So the big German philosophy works out that intel- 
lectual justification of private property which the practical 
English mSli of business expressed by the phrase, “ A 
man of property is one who has a stake in the country.” 
He is a qualified citizen whose interests are bound up 
with the interests of the whole community. He has 
committed himself, he has .taken his place, he” has* 
become a focus and seat and centre of civic obligation. 
He has a personality that counts in the sum of the 
whole. He has rights as well as obligations. He is 
a. true ethical unit. For he ow^is property. 

So we all say, and everybody cheers. Thus i- 
“personalty” nearly spells personality. Only the 
strange thing is that the very Society which, in theory, 
has so emphatically grounded itself on the fundamcKtal 
basis of private property, and has found in the sense 
of ownership the spring and source of these moral 
excellencies on which it builds its own security, 
nevertheless allows itself to develop in a direction 
which is constantly reducing the number of people who 
can have a chance of experiencing what ownership 
means. Our industrial organization has found it 
essential to its success to wipe out the multitude of small 
owners, who once found their place in our trade. It 
has stripped the agricultural labourer of all that gave 
him a hold on the land. The vast mass of workers 
in our towns have long ago ceased to have any right 
of possession over the tools or materials of their 
occupation. They have dropped to the position of 
pure wage-earners, and that means that they have no ’ 
secure'" footing of their own, no self-dependent * area 
on which to fall backf no reserved resources which 
are under their own control and direction. Their 
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existence is never in their own. hands ; nor are they 

responsible for their own maintenance. The stabilityj 
the power to look before and after, the assured hold 
on reality 3ithe embodiment of their own wills in a material 
fact, which we philosophically recognke to be the 
moral and spiritual value of private ownership,— all 
this is denied them* They enjoy no sens^ of back- 
ground such as would endow their* individual lives 
with a certain dignity. They exist on the surface ; 
they cannot strike roots, and establish permanency. 
T'he .forces on which thfir very being depends are 
wholly out of their ken or power. They are regulated 
by others, who are out of sight. They themselves live 
by the day or the week, and are liable to every sort 
of accidental or unanticij)ated displacement. It is just 
,the moral discipline ot responsible ownership which 
they are bound to lack. This is the class which our 
system of industry sets itself to create and use, both 
in ,,town and country. Its ^^ork is rested entirely 
on the wage, and the wage means the absence of 
ownership. 

And not only so, but the permanent claim made 
for the right and value of private property is so used 
as to make the many the practical property of the few. 
Property is not valued for its use, but for its power, 
as Professor Hobhouse has shown. The owner does 
not claim what is his own for the sake of using it. 
For, indeed, he owns far more than he can ever dream 
of using. The unhappy multi-millionaire cannot 
consume, through his own efforts, more than ;^io,ooo 
a year, as one of them dolefully confessed. If his 
income is over a million, then all this surplusage goes 
to enlarge his domination. What he does is to 
'exercise power over others. He can prescribe for them 
what" their life shall be ; what opportunity they will 
have for gaining a livelihood ; where they shall live, 
and under what conditions. He has thousands upon 
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thousands dependent on him for their existence. He 
utilizes their labour, and turns it to efficient exercise and 
profit. His private property gives him the power by 
which otfiers are deprived of their possessioii of them- 
selves. Thus ^he great capitalist, by the exercise of his 
own right of ownership, limits and cancels the selt-owner- 
skip which others might enjoy. r Himself the great 
illustration of tlie capacities of private property, he is 
also, by that very fact, the great example of its destruction. 
By enlarging his own immense stake in the country, 
he creates a multitude of individual workers whor hav6 
no permanent^ stake to speak of. The property which 
gives him such efficient power, does so by depriving 
others of the very power which he possesses — the power 
to be their own master and to control their own destiny. 
Thus it has come about that the Society which boasts, 
of its reliance on the freedom of individual self-develop- 
ment nevertheless allows only a limited proportion 0/ 
its individual members" to possess the freedom. ^ It 
appeals to the moralizing influence of ownership ; and 
then denies the possibilities of any real ownership to 
the main mass of its members. 

Individualism, then, finds its worst opportunity in 
an individualistic society. The law of competition, 
working under our present capitalism, while offering 
scope and fulfilment to the very few, wrecks and 
undermines the individuality of the many. And 
this it does just because it gives to so very few 
the chance of embodying the permanent worth of 
the personality in any enduring right of possession. 
It leaves the vast multitude of workers to become 
mere items on the surface, without any secured future, 
without any sure grip on facts, without any stored 
reserve, without any established status. Personal value ^ 
finds mo public witness. Character has no firm pivot 
round which it can bjiild up its fabric. The inner 
life misses its outer support. It obtains no substantial 
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recognition ; it cannot give pubJic or visible evidence 

why it should be acknowledged and honoured. It 
has no pledge to proffer of its own perman^ence. It 
has no §xed centre* round which associations and 
relations and obligations may coalesce It lacks the 
basis’ out of which it can educate itself into structural 
coherence, or through which it can respond- and react 
in counter-play to all the forces that tell upon it from 
without. 

All this the human personality requires, if it is to 
discover its strength and tp develop its capacities. All 
this it could gain out of the exercise of- ownership, in 
a community of owners," All this it is bound to miss 
in a community in which real ownership is the excep- 
tion, and only the few c^n attain to the full liberty and 
, independence of self-possession. 

By forcing Individualism, then, we have, some- 
how, evicted individualities. By over-assertion of the 
absglute right of the individual" man to have what is his 
own, we have landed ourselves in a situation in which 
-* the majority of menVre not their own masters, and have 
a minimum of what they can call their own. Obviously, 
our logic has gone wrong somehow. 

Shall we try to see how the trouble began ? And, 
reviewing the last three centuries of our social evolu- 
tion, shall we not be justified in suspecting that it is 
our philosophy of personality which has been at fault ? 

We kid hold, at the Reformation and the Revolution, 
on the supreme value of personality ; and we found 
the secret of this value to lie in the sanctity and 
freedom of the individual man. We isolated this core 
of individuality ; and we attributed to it, in its isolation, 
all its high privileges and prerogatives, all its sacred 
tights and inveterate claims. The individual man 
justified himself. He constituted his own natural 
right to live, to grow, to put® out his powers. He 
was the spring of his own liberty, and the owner of 
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his own activity. Hc; in his solitary dignity ot being, 

answered for himself to God alone. He owned no other 
lordship.. To Him alone was he bound to give account 
of his stewardship over His good^. - p 

But can am individuality ever be isolated : Was 
this not a false start.? What is individuality.? 'And 
v^ere is -it to ^be found .? Can it appear, can it 
exist, except in a community of which it is the re- 
presentative organ .? The individual man draws all his 
significance out of the fact that he is the expression of 
some social body to which he belongs. He, is t 
member of his race, of his nation ; on that depends 
in fact his individual worth. This Is why he counts. 
He is a sample of what his nationality means. Every 
claim that he makes for himsell" can be made in pressing 
the same terms for others. He cannot give himself, 
any value that he denies to others. As he rises Into 
free self-assertion, so these others rise all round him 
with identical rights. He and they are created by; the 
same act and under the same law. He can never be 
intelligible except in terms which include and involve 
others. Individuality, then, is really representative, is 
corporate, is social, by the very principle of its life. It 
can only be understood as the unit of a society. 

And this only leads us down deeper into the root- 
conception of personality which finds expression in 
individuality. Personality lies in the relation of person 
to person. A personality is what it is only by virtue 
of its power to transcend itself and to enter into the 
life of another. It lives by interpenetration, by inter- 
course, by communion. Its power of life is love. 
There Is no such thing as a solitary, isolated person. 
A self-contained personality is a contradiction in terms. 
What we mean by personality is a capacity for inter- 
courie, a capacity for retaining self-identity by and 
through identification ^ith others — a capacity for friend- 
ship, for communion, for fellowship. Hence the true 
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logic of personality compels us to discover the man’s 
personal worth in the inherent necessity of a society 
in which it is realized. Society is^ simply/ the ex- 
pression cf the social' inter-communion of spirit with 
spirit which constitutes what we mean By personality. 
Fellowship and Individuality are correlative terms. ^ 

It is therefore ini'possible to emphasize the reality 
of personal existence and personal claims, or personal 
liberty, without In the very same breath asserting the 
emphatic reality of social obligation, the paramount 
authority of social order, the sanctity of social law. 
Every rise in the value of the State involves a corre- 
sponding rise in the value of the individual that incor- 
porates it. Every increase in the personal freedom 
witnesses to the supreme significance of the common life 
of which that liberty Is the witness and the expression. 

Personality, then, is always collective in basis. In 
every Individual act and word it is putting out power 
whioh comes to it through its place in the community. 
The mol ” which asserts its free Individuality Is still 
’ the moi commun ” of Rousseau. It may legitimately 
claim the right to personal possession : but the claim so 
made will belong to it by virtue of its corporate and 
representative qualification ; so that the individual right 
to own private property is an expression of the com- 
munity’s right to have and to hold its own, put out 
through the person of one of its members. It can never 
be an absolute right Inherent in the man himself ; for 
he, as a personality, is inseparable from the fellowship 
which constitutes his personal existence. He holds 
what he can call his own by virtue of his status 
inside the fellowship ; and, if so, the justification of 
his private ownership must always be found In the 
welfare and the will of the community. He must 
^be expressing the will of the State in having personal 
authority to administer this or^ that possession. He 
can never claim to be outside or beyond the range 
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of this general will,- for only through it can he be 
what he is. 

Once again, then, we have renewed the supremacy 
of justice over all conditions ' ufider whfch private 
property is Ifeld. It is as a member of the Body 
that he has right of possession ; and, therefore, all 
fiis right *of possession is governed by the good of 
the Body, which is his own good. Any demands on ^ 
His private purse, which the general welfare renders 
expedient, are not invasions of his personal wealth, nor 
drafts upon his charity ; •they are the acts of that 
identical justice by which he is qualified to be an 
owner. His personality is not repressed or curtailed 
by being subject to those social demands ; for the 
existence of those social de^iands is involved in his 
personality. It is not a conflict between his private 
interest and that of the State ; for he is himself a citizen 
in the State, and its interests are his. If he disputes 
any demand made upon him, it will be on the ground 
that the interest of the State will be injured by its 
insistence. The State itself is interested for its own 
sake in seeing to it that his interests are not injured. 

Nor is it only private property that is thus brought 
into ethical subordination to the needs of social justice, 
but also new possibilities of ownership are laid open 
through the recognition of the collective element in 
personality. For if personality be representative and 
collective, then it may find its field of exercise and 
realization through collective ownership. Men may 
win the moral qualities which the sense of property 
evokes, by owning things in common. 

We have, indeed, seen this happen to the wage- 
earners by virtue of their Trade Unions. For while 
the wage system tends to reduce actual ownership to 
a mmimum, and deprives the main mass of tlie in-*r 
dustrial population of'that sense of permanent private 
property which, economically, it rates so highly, never- 
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theless the workers have contrived, through massing 
their small subscriptions, to build up Unions with big 
funds in reserve ; and, with the help of this accumulated 
support, tjjey have j-ecaptured much of the moral force 
which is embodied in ownership. They-gain stability, 
for instance ; they can look before and after. They 
can secure some contriol over their own life-conditions^ 
They can get their own will expressed and realized. 
They can exercise self - responsibility. They have 
reserves on which to draw ; and are not at the mercy 
df temporary emergenciesj^or casual accidents. They 
can feel ground under them. They stand on their 
own feet. They are conscious of some independence. 
They have a recognized place in the world of affairs, 
and can make good their claims on existence. They 
^re themselves established and rooted amidst the 
theory of things, through their corporate organization, 
and their certified holding. All this is the condition 
thaL we associate with the ‘status of ownership ; 
and every individual member of a strong Union 
• thus acquires somlething of the worth and the 
dignity with which a man of property is endowed. 
Collectively, he has the moral stability of ownership ; 
and if he has become aware of the true character of 
his personality, then he will gladly find for it its 
adequate expression by means of this collective owner- 
ship. He will not want his consciousness of property 
to be more definitely individualized. He will enjoy 
the sense of ownership as much in its public as in its 
private form. For his inner personal life is expressed 
as fully in the one as in the other. Thus the privilege 
of ownership may be expanded over all those workers 
who are organized into permanent and effective 
Trade Unions. 

Ar?d the principle might be carried much fufther. 

* Through all the volume of factory legislation the 
Nation is exerting her right of self - ownership. 
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Through it she directs her own destiny ; she brings 
herself into possession of her own affairs ; she exer- 
cises her right of self-responsibility ; she makes her 
will felt through material expression ; sh^ embodies 
in solid fact •her sovereign self-control ; for^ as she 
thus governs her life by intention, she makes this 
earth hei> own. The entire Body, then, collectively 
asserts its power of ownership through the Legislature. 
The moral stability and independence which pro- ** 
perty legitimately secures are constituted national 
possessions ; while every individual citizen, who ?s 
conscious of^what his citizenship means, gains, so far, 
the ethical value of a collective owner. He is moralized 
by such self-possession, mediated for him through 
his membership in the State. 

It is beyond the purpose of this essay to discuss ho^y ^ 
far this collective ownership will carry us. It is 
enough to have shown that, in it, lies the most avail- 
able correction of that ironical paradox by whicji an 
exaggerated notion of the absolute value of private 
property has led a Society based ""on individualism to ^ 
confine the range of this value within a limited circle. 

Obviously, if ownership has the virtues ascribed to 
it, then it ought to be extended to all. It ought to 
be included in the universal conditions of citizen- 
ship. This is only possible if collective ownership can 
come into play over and beyond the area which 
private ownership can cover, and so can spread out, 
for the many, the opportunity which our present 
system confines to the few. And this will depend 
on how far collective ownership can work upon the 
individual conscience and imagination with the same 
force as we now attribute to private proprietorship. 
The confidence with which we meet this last inquiry 
wilL depend entirely on our psychological estimate 
of personality. If anything of what we have said be*' 
true, then personality, which is inherently represent- 
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ative, will find its real and rich aiid effective realization 
under the terms of collective life. Collective ownership 
will be an adequate and joyful expression of .its inner 
character %nd being*. We shall be able to translate the old 
phrase^ which declared private property to be a trust for 
which *we shall give account to God, in a new sense. 
We had haggled owr the apparent Jndividualism 5f 
such a conception. It omitted all reference to a 

community. It left the individual alone with God, to 
answer simply for himself. His fellows had no 
direct authority to reviev; or decide what his exercise 
of his trust should be. But, now, wqi see that the 
trust that we speak of is a corporate trust. He 

holds it in and with his fellows. The personality which 
is answerable to God for its proper exercise of the 
* trust, has its inherent existence in a fellowship, and, 
out of the fellowship, it has no authority to act. The 

trust is a common act. The fellowship is in trust 

for^all that it holds ; and the individual, only as organ 
and instrument of the fellowship. He can be called 
• upon to fulfil the*charges for which the community 
makes itself responsible in the discharge of its trust. 
It is not a secret affair between him and his God, how 
he administers his goods. The community can thus 
require of him whatever it needs in order to justify its 
own administration of its resources before the bar of 
God, His right of possession, his use of his own, are 
always relative to the larger trust within which he acts. 

And, yet further, if he is to identify his personal 
claim with the claim of the fellowship he must have 
the assurance that the fellowship is not arbitrary or 
absolute in the demands that it makes upon him. 
And this assurance he can only have if the exercise 
“of its ownership by the fellowship, within which his 
own •right of ownership is exercised, be itself the 
expression of that absolute ownership which is the sole 
prerogative of the God Who made the earth and all 
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that is in it. Back to God all rights run. Back in Him, 
the ultimate Creator, producing and sustaining and 
justifying every capacity and energy that His will 
has set in action, all ownership stands. All claims 
are made by •Him, through Him, to Him. His 
righteousness is the bond of all human fellowship. 
And this fs so, just because propaty in outward goods 
is but the outcome of personality ; and all human 
personality is the issue and image of the personality 
of God. In the Divine Fellowship in which God 
realizes Himself lies the source and justification of 
every fellows|iip into which man can enter. Man’s 
authority to say of anything ^‘^That is mine” rests, 
finally, on his power to say I am God’s.” 
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